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NOTE 


Mr. L. L. Harr’s skill in the game of Pung Chow has 
been acquired through more than twenty years of inti- 
mate contact with the business and official circles of 
cultured Chinese in Canton, Shanghai, Tientsin, Pekin 
and other centers of China. Mr. Harr has enjoyed more 
opportunity to mingle in polite Chinese society than any 
other European or American resident I knew in China. 


Mr. Harr, in consequence, was perhaps one of the 
first foreigners who learned the game from the best 
players in China. What is more, Mr. Harr’s unusually 
keen appreciation and enthusiasm were largely instru- 
mental in arousing the popularity of this extraordinarily 
fascinating Chinese game in the Western Hemisphere. 
To use a familiar American phrase, Mr. Harr was un- 
questionably one of the pioneers who put “PUNG 
CHOW” on the map west of Suez. 


Mr. Harr has not only brought the game to America, 
but has written the first authoritative book on “Pung 
Chow,” based on the best modern methods of Chinese 
play. 

{AD BUSH; 
Professor of English Literature, 
Pekin National University, 
Pekin, China. 


January, 1923. 
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INTRODUCTION 


UT of China has come this fascinating game with its 

lure of Oriental mysticism to whet jaded appetites and 
with possibilities for study that challenge the keenest intel- 
ligence. 

There is a mysticism about the Oriental and his mode of 
life that challenges the imagination and induces a curiosity 
hard to decipher. The dress of the Chinese, their strange 
customs, their difficult language, and their apparently impen- 
etrable mask-like faces appeal to the fancy and throw a veil 
of mystery around even the commonplace. 


The origin of this game is lost in the mist of centuries 
past. There is, though, an oral tradition to the effect that 
it was originated in the Court of the King of Wu, now 
known as Ning-Po, during the year of 472 B. C. to enter- 
tain his consort and her court ladies and to help them while 
away the time which lay heavily on their hands. “This was 
about the time of Confucius. It is, however, known to 
have been the royal game, restricted to the use of Emperors 
and their friends of the Mandarin class for two thousand 
years. “To them it was known as Pe-Ling (pronounced Bah- 
Ling) taking its name from the “bird of a hundred intel- 
ligences,” the lark-like creature sacred in the Chinese 
faith which now may be seen reproduced on most Chinese 
tapestries and embroideries. ‘The penalty paid by one of any 
other class for playing Pe-Ling at that time was the loss of 
his head. Later—no one knows just when—the privilege 
of playing this wonder game was extended to the merchant 
or middle classes—and when, some 70 years ago—a social 
‘uprising threatened (The Taiping Rebellion), one of the 
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concessions granted to calm the unrest was the universal 
privilege of playing this game. In this way was caused the 
confusion of names for the game which exists even to-day in 
China; for, with the abolishing of Pe-Ling, each province 
applied their own name and pronunciation to the game, with 
the result that now we have from twelve to eighteen different 
names, by which the game is known. A few of these are 
Ma-Cheuk, Mah-Jong, Mah-Juck, Mah-Diao and Mah- 
Cheung. 

Until the past year the game was practically unknown to 
Europeans and Americans. Even those residing in Shanghai, 
‘Peking, and other Treaty Ports in China knew very little 
of the playing of it, though the Chinese about them had been 
playing the game for years. 

This was due to the tiles being marked with Chinese 
characters and also to the great variety of rules in the play 
of the game. Practically every Chinese club in the larger 
cities had their own set of rules, each different in many re- 
spects from the others. So it was that the great majority of 
foreigners (English, French, and German speaking peoples) 
had to wait until the game was translated, and the many 
different rules standardized, before they could learn “The 
Game of a Hundred Intelligences.” 

The fundamentals of the game are so simple that children 
of seven to ten years of age readily learn it, and require only 
practice to play easily. The science of Pung Chow, however, 
must in the greater part be studied by each individual player, 
and one may easily spend the remainder of his life in attain- 
ing past-mastery in its thousand-fold intricacies. 
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THE THIRTY-FOUR DIFFERENT TILES 


With the eight Flowers and Seasons 
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DESCRIPTION OF TILES 


HE game is played with 136 tiles, which are divided 

into four distinct and separate suits. These four 
suits are called the Bamboo, Circle, Character and Honor 
suits. 

The first three of these suits score equally and are ar- 
ranged in the same manner, that is, there are 36 tiles in each, 
numbering from one to nine, and there are four tiles of each 
numeral. . 

The fourth suit, known as the honor suit, is divided into 
three parts: the Dragons, the Winds, and the Seasons and 
Flowers. Of the Dragons, there are four each of three dif- 
ferent colors, the Red, Green and White Dragons. The 
Winds are North, South, East and West, with four tiles 
alike for each. The Seasons and Flowers are 8 in number, 
but as they are seldom used,—and practically never by ex- 
pert players,—they are discussed elsewhere in a separate 
section. (See page 26.) 

From the accompanying illustration a player will see that 
there are four of every different tile in the set and that there 
are 34 different tiles. 

In playing the game each player attempts to gather sets of 
these tiles, a set consisting of three (or four) of a kind, or 
three in sequence. 

Three of a kind means three tiles of the same number and 
suit, such as three Six of Character, and not one Three of 
Character, one Three of Bamboo, and one Three of Circle. 

Similarly with four of a kind and three in sequence. When- 
ever tiles are put together to form a set they must be of the 
same suit. 
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SUMMARY OF THE GAME 


UNG CHOW is played by thoroughly shuffling all of 
the tiles face down in the middle of the table, and 
forming them in a double-tiered, hollow square, called the 
wall. This wall is then broken at some point determined by 
the dice and each player draws an original hand of 13 tiles. 
This he sets up before him so that no other player may see 
into it, and arranges into suits. 

About two-thirds of the wall is left after the original 
hands have been drawn. ‘This is broken down, one tile at a 
time, by each player drawing and discarding in turn. 

Each player, by thus drawing and discarding, builds up 
and improves his hand by matching it into sets until, having 
four sets and a pair, he wins, having completed his hand. A 
set consists of three (or four) of a kind, or three in sequence. 

Each of these sets has a scoring value ranging from 0 to 32 
points; and certain sets or combinations of sets, known as 
Doubling Honors, permit the player holding them to:double 
his total score one or more times. 

By totaling up these scoring and doubling values the play- 
ers count the value of their individual hands in points at the 
end of every game and settle accordingly. 

A player may win with a score as low as twenty-two 
points, or he may collect from the other three players as 
much as 380,928 points. Just how large a score a player 
makes between these limits depends largely upon how well 
he has played his hand. 

While there is a considerable element of luck in the draw, 
Pung Chow is essentially a game of skill, based on scientific 
principles, in which every play must be made with care. 
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PROCEDURE OF PLAY 
East Wind 


Position of the players for the first game is determined by 
a throw of two dice; all players throw once, the one throwing 
the highest number becoming first East Wind. In the event 
of a tie, players tieing throw again. The player sitting op- 
posite East Wind will be known as West Wind, to the right 
of East Wind as South Wind, and-to the left of East Wind, 
as North Wind. The dice need only be thrown to de- 
termine East Wind for the first game of an evening’s play, 
for if the player representing East Wind wins, or if the game 
is a draw, he remains East Wind. If he loses, the player to 
his right becomes East Wind, he in turn becoming North 
Wind. 

East Wind is sometimes called Banker, for he must settle 
double when he loses, and receives double stakes when he 
wins. 

West 


North South 


East 


Positions of Winds about Table 


Note: The Chinese arrangement of the points of the compass 
here differs from that employed in geographical maps, because 
the observer is conceived of as looking up at the compass instead 
of down. If the accompanying diagram is held above the head 
and “North” turned to the north, all the other directions will be 
in their proper place. 


Building and Breaking the Wall 
Before building the wall the tiles must all be turned face 
down on the table and thoroughly shuffled. Then each 
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Fig. 1. A Side of the Wall 


Fig. 2. The Completed Wall 


Fig. 3. The Wall Broken in Preparation for the Draw 


The fourteenth tiles have been lifted out (counting clockwise from the 
right end). The draw will proceed in the same direction. The loose tiles 
are shown in correct position. 


Fig. 4. The Wall after the Four Hands are Drawn 


The ‘racks’? are an important accessory of the game, greatly facilitating 

the handling of the tiles and preventing them from toppling over. They 

are also used in building the wall, being exactly 17 tiles in length and 

offering a straight edge against which the tiles can be stacked and then 
shoved forward into exact position. 


Tai, Sa LA CaO 


The player, holding a 4 and 5 of character has ‘chowed’”’ the 6 of character 

discarded by the player on his left. The three tiles forming this sequence 

are then laid out on the table at the player’s right. He then discards and 
remains with the usual thirteen tiles in his hand. 


Dive, G AN MIPWINIG 


The player, holding two 9-character tiles, has “punged”’ a third 9-character 

discarded by one of the other players (not necessarily the player on his 

left). The three tiles are then laid out on the table, the player discards, 
and the game proceeds. 


player proceeds to build one side of the wall by taking 34 
of the tiles at random, and arranging them side by side in a 
row 17 tiles long and 2 tiers high. (Figure 1, plate 
facing page 12). 


Each player then moves his side of the wall forward, the 
four sides forming a hollow square. ‘This represents a 
Chinese wall or fort common in the protection of cities. 
(Figure 2, plate facing page 12). 


To find the point at which the wall is to be broken, Kast 
Wind always throws the dice. The number thrown will 
indicate the player who is to break the wall. The player 
is found by East Wind counting around the table to the 
right, starting with himself as “one,” until he reaches the 
number thrown which will designate the player to break the 
wall. 


WEST 
3-7e11 
NORTH SOUTH 
4-8-12 2-6-10 
EAST 
5-9 


In this illustration, if East Wind threw a “7,” starting 
with himself as one, South would be 2, West 3, North 4, 
East 5, South 6, and West 7, designating West as the player 
to break the wall. 


The player who has been designated to break the wall 
then throws the dice to determine the exact tile at which he 
shall break the wall, adding this throw to East Wind’s. This 
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sum will indicate the tile at which the wall is to be broken, 
the player to break the wall counting off the tiles from the 
right end of his own side, i.e., if 14 is the sum of the two 
throws, the wall will be broken by lifting out the 14th tile 
from the right counting toward the left; this tile with 
the one under it are placed on the top of the wall to the 
right of where it was broken. ‘These two are called loose 
tiles and they mark the end of ee wall. (Figure 3, plate 
facing page 12). 


Drawing the Original Hand 

Each player then draws the 13 tiles which go to make up 
his original hand. East Wind starts the drawing by taking 
the first four tiles (2 blocks of 2 each) at the beginning of 
the wall, the player on his right the next four and so on 
around the table three times which will give each player 12 
tiles. “Then one tile apiece is drawn in regular order giving 
every player 13 tiles, except East Wind who draws an extra 
tile as he must make the first discard. 


Playing the Hand 

When the hands have been arranged, East Wind starts the 
play by discarding any tile in his hand, face up, in the center 
of the table. The play then goes to the right, it becoming 
the turn of South Wind to draw the next tile in the wall 
and discard any one he may choose. West Wind then draws 
and discards, and so on around the table, constantly in a 
counter-clockwise direction. 

The players during this drawing and discarding are grad- 
ually improving their hands, and matching them into four 
sets and an extra tile, a set being three of a kind, four of a 
kind, or three in a sequence, 
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Three of a kind 
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Examples of 
Four of a kind 


BBB 
| ee 
Felli Hae 
EEE 
on a 16 


Three in Sequence 


When a player accomplishes this, he has only to match the 
extra tile forming a pair, thus completing his hand, having 


four complete sets and a pair. 
wins, the game is over, the scores are settled and the wall 


built up for the next game. 


-talislisl 


THREE COMPLETED HANDS 


He announces “Mah-Jong” 


As completing a hand entirely by draw from the wall 
would be a difficult task, the players are permitted to make 
use of any discard, as it is discarded, provided at the time of 
discard they have the required tiles already in their hand, as 


explained below in “Chow” and “Pung.” 
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Tc Chow 


A player having two tiles in his hand which, together with 
the tile just discarded by the player before him (to his-left), 
would form a sequence or run of three, may by announcing 
“Chow” pick up the discard, add it to the two in his hand, 
and place the three in sequence face up on the table to the 
right of his hand. This appropriating of a discard takes the 
place of the player’s draw from the wall. He must then 
discard and the play goes on in the usual manner. 


For example: If one has a 5 and 6 of character and the 
player preceding him discards either a 4 or a 7 of character, 
he may “Chow” the tile, and discard; or ignore it and draw 
from the wall in the usual way, as he may prefer. (See 
figure 5, plate facing page 13). 


The main point to be remembered in “Chowing” is that a 
player may “Chow”’ only in his regular turn, i. e., he may 
“Chow” only tiles discarded by the player to his left and then 
only when he has the other two tiles in his hand to form the 
sequence. Sequences can only be built up in sets of three. 


To Pung 


A player may also appropriate another player’s discard to 
fill a set of three of a kind or four of a kind by announcing 
“Pung.” In order to do this, the player must have a pair 
or three of a kind in his hand to match with the discard, thus 
completing three or four of a kind, which he places, as in the 
case of a “Chow,” to the right of his hand, face up on the 
table. For example: A player having a,pair or three fives 
of the character suit, may pung when another player dis- 
cards a five character, expose his set and discard, the play 
going on in the regular direction from him. (See figure 
6, plate facing page 13). 
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Tt is not necessary for it to be the player’s turn to draw 
in order to “Pung’’ as it is in the case of a “Chow.” A play- 
er having a pair similar to a tile discarded, may announce 
“Pung” and appropriate the tile, regardless of who discarded 
it and of whose turn it is to draw. Also after a player 
“Pungs’ and discards, the play goes on from him to the right. 
It will be seen that due to punging one or even two players 
may lose their turn. 


The rules applying to the “Chow” and “Pung” are as 
follows: 


1. All tiles must be “punged’” or “chowed” as they are 
discarded; for a tile discarded by a player and allowed 
to remain in discard after the next player discards be- 
cornes “dead” and cannot be used during the rest of 
the game. 


2. It has been stated that a tile cannot be “punged’’ unless 
it makes up three or four of a kind. This is true with 
one exception. When a tile will complete a player’s 
hand allowing him to “Mah-Jong,”’ the tile may be 
punged. Example: A player with four sets and an 
odd tile may pung a tile which matches his odd one. 
The rule is that a player may at any time pung or 
chow, regardless of turn, a discard which will com- 
plete his hand and allow him to Mah-Jong. 


3. The denomination and suit of each tile must be an- 
nounced as it is discarded, a player discarding a 3 of 
character, announcing 3 character, to prevent confu- 
sion of a player who may be studying his hand. ‘This is 
more of a courtesy than a rule. 


4. A “Pung’’ has precedence over a “Chow” and if one 
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player can pung the same discard that another player 
can chow, the former has the right to appropriate the 
tile. r 


If a player can pung a discard which will complete his 
hand and another player can pung the same discard to 
complete a set, the former has the right to take the 
discard. 


If two players can pung or chow, or one can pung and 
the other chow, the same tile to complete their hands, 
the precedence is given to the player nearest to the 
discarder in the counter-clockwise order of play. 
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FOUR OF A KIND 


A set made up of a pair and a punged discard must be 
“exposed” by setting it out face up on the table to the right 
of the player’s tiles, first, to show to the other players that 
he had the required pair, which gave him the right to ap- 
propriate the discard, and secondly, to separate the set from 
those completed entirely by draw from the wall. Sets com- 
pleted by help of an appropriated (punged) discard have 
only one-half the scoring value of the same sets completed 
by draw from the wall and kept in the hand. 


Thus there are many advantages in drawing the third tile 
to complete a set of three of a kind rather than “‘pung- 
ing’ the same, for in the former case the set has twice as 
much scoring value, they are kept concealed in the hand, and 
the opponents can only guess as to how nearly complete a 
. concealed hand may be. <A concealed set is counted as one 
of the four sets required to win, just as an exposed set would 
be, and a player having a set of three of a kind concealed 
has very good chances of securing the fourth tile and thus 
forming four of a kind which counts a great deal more. 


A player may complete a set of four of a kind either by 
draw from the wall or “punging” an opponent’s discard, 1f 
he has three of a kind already in his hand. In either case he 
must place the completed set on the table to the right of his 
tiles; all four face up if he “punged” the fourth, the two 
end tiles face down if he has drawn the fourth. 


The player must immediately draw a “loose tile” (one of 
the two tiles on top of and marking the end of the wall). 
Usually the one farthest from the end is taken, the one on 
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the end moved up, and replaced by a tile from the end of 
the wall itself. 

The “loose tile” is drawn because every time a player 
completes a set of four of a kind, he causes the rest of his 
hand to be one tile short. This must be made up every time 
four of a kind is filled, by an extra tile drawn from the 
“loose’’ tiles. 


In Hand 
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On Table 
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FOUR OF A KIND COMPLETED BY A PUNG 
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In this illustration the player had three ones of circles in his 
hand when one of the opponents discarded the fourth one circle. 
This player “punged” it, matched the four of a kind, expres 
them, drew a “loose tile” and discarded. 


In Hand On Table 
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FOUR OF A KIND COMPLETED BY A DRAW 


In this illustration the player had three ones of circles in his 
hand and drew the fourth in his regular turn to draw. This set 
must be exposed in order to draw the “loose tile.” Therefore, the 
end tiles are turned down to show that in counting the score the 
set is counted as if it were held in the hand. 
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In Hand On Table 
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In this illustration the player has one set of 3 ones of circles 
punged and completed, and is now trying to match up the rest of 
his hand. If another player discards a one of circles he cannot 
pung it but must let it go by. However, if he draws the fourth 
one of circles himself, he may add it on to his set of 3, draw a 
loose tile and discard as usual. The rule in the case of four of a 
kind is as follows: 

In any set which a player may have exposed on the table 


there must not be more than one punged tile. 


A player having three of a kind in his hand may sung the 
fourth when it is discarded, or having three of a kind on the 
table and drawing the fourth may add it to his three exposed 
tiles. The rule, however, bars him from appropriating some 
one else’s discard to make a fourth for an exposed set of three 

of a kind because in order to appropriate this discard he would 
have to pung it. This he has not the privilege of doing, 
because he already must have one “punged” tile in his ex- 
posed set or it would not be exposed. 


Appropriating a discard to complete a set of four of a kind is 
called “kouging’ in China, and. one may announce “kong” in 
place of “pung”, if he prefers, when filling a set of four of a kind. 


A player may, if he prefers, refrain temporarily from ex- 
posing four of a kind and thus retain the option of using 
the fourth tile of this set to complete a sequence. For ex- 
ample, a player holds four sevens, an eight, and a nine of 
Bamboo. If he exposes the four sevens on the table, there ts 
no possibility of completing a sequence with the eight and 
nine. But by retaining all six of these tiles in his hand the 
player has two completed sets—namely, three sevens of 
Bamtboo, and a sequence of 7-8-9 Bamboo. If, however, 
one of the opponents announces mah-jong, the player holding 
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the undeclared four sevens in his hand cannot count them as 
four of a kind, but must score them as a concealed three of a 
kind. - 


Similarly, a player holding three sevens and punging a 
fourth seven need expose only a set of three, retaining the 
fourth in his hand, for possible use in completing a sequence. 
At any later draw, however, he may add this tile to the set of 
three on the table, thus securing his count for a four of a 
kind, and making the customary loose-tile draw. If, how- 
ever, an opponent announces mah-jong, the single tile still] 
in hand cannot be scored as a part of the set exposed on the 
table. 


A player may expose a set of four, or add a fourth to a 
set of three already on the table, only after his regular draw 
from the wall, and not when he pungs or chows. 


MAH-JONG 


As has been mentioned before when a player has matched 
his hand into four (4) sets and by a draw or a pung has 
mated the final pair he wins and announces “Mah-Jong”’ 
or “Mah-Diao” (dee-o), either being correct and in com- 
mon usage, the latter being the most logical because of its 
English translation “mating the pair.” A player must at 
all times during the game have thirteen (13) tiles, his draw 
every round momentarily giving him fourteen (14), his dis- 
card leaving him thirteen (13). Then for every four of 
a kind that he fills he should have an extra tile in his 
hand on account of the extra loose-tile draw. 


Thus one is able at any time during the game to check 
his hand and ascertain whether or not he has the correct 
number of tiles in it. If he has no sets of four of a kind 
he should have thirteen tiles in his hand. If he has one 
set of four of a kind he should have fourteen tiles in his 
hand, two sets of four of kind 15 tiles, and so on. 


If, at any time during the game, a player has an incor- 
rect number of tiles in his hand, it becomes “dead.” He 
must continue drawing and discarding, but when the scores 
are settled his score does not count and therefore he must 
pay all players. His only chance lies in endeavoring to 
prevent the other players from completing their hands, by 
holding the tiles which he believes they need, and thus caus- 


ing a drawn game. 


as 


SETTLING THE SCORES 


When the first player to complete his hand calls “Afah- 
Jong’ the game is ended, and all players expose their hands 
and count up their scores. The winner of the game collects 
full value of his score from each of the other players regard- 
less of what their scores may be. 


The remaining three players then settle among them- 
selves the difference of their scores, the high hand of the 
three collecting the difference between his score and each 
of the remaining two players. This leaves the remaining 
two to settle their scores, the higher hand collecting the 
difference from the lower. 


It must be remembered here that East Wind (or banker) 
pays or collects double, if he loses or wins. 


For example, suppose North Wind wins with a score of 
two hundred points, and the others score as follows: 


Sanit AWAING era heats cee One Hundred (100) 
Wests Windeh oes. ore satin Fifty (50) 
Baste andis.ct saci tere ee No Score (0) 


North, winning, collects his full score from South and 
West, but from East he collects his score doubled, or four 
hundred points. 


South Wind has the next highest hand. He collects from 
West the difference between their scores, which is 50 points; 
and from East twice the difference in their scores—200 
points—since East always wins or loses double. He then 
leaves the remaining two to settle, which they do by East 
Wind giving West Wind one hundred points, the difference 
in their respective scores doubled. 
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Scores are most conveniently settled by the use of the 
counters which are furnished with the sets. These are 
flat, narrow strips of bone spotted to denote different denomi- 
nations, and at the end of every hand the differences in scores 
are settled between players by the exchange of these counters. 
There are several styles of counter sets. The one in most 
common use contains counters valued as follows: 


Points 
de EOIde dOtee. ah Sete ater eee ee eee ae 1,000 
GALEN Bvos Sc AP Vos none eee aes ieee Rt IL SARI 500 
TB IBY eve Feat 0 Cat me eae es ree a mg Al a ae PO amen 106 
WOsR ed Tdotsoie ie ce eee eae ee ee aloes 10 
BEC MOOS BAe ora eer ache ce a Sr nace se Zz 

Some sets of counters are marked and valued thus: 

Points 
AZe Dots 62 Black==Gulked ule, eastnwes waieinicnies 500 
TERED NCOtS Enis oe Aa See on a cameee 100 
SRR Ga OLS er eee ol os nah ete ena te eee 10 
A Dots (Se black— IW REd)s aon incon 2 


The foregoing values are known as Heaven, Earth, Man, 
_ and Woman in the order given. 
Another type of counters is marked and valued thus: 


Points 
BUIRCHTOOUS = sees es Tee et Rents wed ee eee a 506 
Th eReea oh Lak ae aes an SA, Sie re i gM NMR TMELL  h 100 
AMES LACK OES ate Bera ae Sia Pete er ee 10 
BEEN ACIORUOtS Octersi as cn ces Cra Am es Lx, 


SEASONS AND FLOWERS ; 


In every set there are eight colorful tiles called the “Sea- 

sons” and ‘‘Flowers.’”’ Four of these tiles represent the four 
Seasons—Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter, and are marked 
with red Chinese characters to distinguish them from the 
other four tiles representing the Flowers—Plum, Lily, Bam- 
boo, Chrysanthemum, which are marked with green Chinese 
characters. 
' In the same manner that the red and green characters 
distinguish the Seasons from the Flowers, the Seasons are 
also marked E. W. N. S., or I, 2, 3, 4, to distinguish one 
Season from another, and the Flowers have the same distin- 
guishing marks. The following summarizes these facts: 


Flower Season Number Wind 
Plum Spring j East 
Lily Summer 2 South 
Bamboo Autumn 3 West 
Chrysanthemum Winter 4 North 


In using the Seasons and Flowers, each Wind is repre- 
sented by a certain Season and a certain Flower according 
to the table above, and players drawing the Flowers and 
Seasons score them thus: 


Any Season or Flower scores four points for the player draw- 
ing it. 

For Flower of a player’s own Wind—Double score once. 

For Season of a player’s own Wind—Double score once. 

For both the above—Double score two times. 

For complete set of four Flowers—Double score three times. 

For complete set of four Seasons—Double score three times. 


A player doubling three times for a complete set of four 
Flowers or Seasons, is not permitted an additional double 
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for the Flower or Season of his own Wind included in 
the set. 

Seasons and Flowers are treated as “extra tiles” in the 
hand, and must be exposed as they are drawn,—that is, set 
face up on the table to the right of the player, and every time 
that a Season or Flower is thus drawn and exposed, a loose 
tile must be drawn before the usual discard is made. 


For example, a player finds two Flowers and one Season 
in his hand on the original draw from the wall. As soon as 
his turn to play comes, he must expose these three tiles and 
draw three loose tiles to replace them, and go on with the 
play. 

If later in the game he draws another he must lay it with 
the original three set out, draw another loose tile, and pro- 
ceed as before. Then, at the end of the game, in counting 
his score he counts whatever doubling values his collection of 
Seasons and Flowers gives him, and doubles his score ac- 
cordingly. 

. There can be no Punging or Chowing of Flowers or 


Seasons, as they are never discarded, and do not enter into 
the play of the hand. 


SCORE CARD 
For Hands Played Without a Limit 
Bonus Scores (for Winning Hand Only) 


Por Mahslong™ i aetans nats cee oe eee ne eee 20 points 
For no sequences in hand or on table............, 10 points 
For no other score than Mah- Jong in hand or on 

table eeran cree ete yokaniore erode Ch ota crane ietege 10 points 
For winning on a draw from the ies tiLeS arctan pars 10 points 
For drawing the winning piece..................- 2 points 
For filling the only place to win...............0+ 2 points 


Combination Scores (for All Hands) 


On Table In Hand 
: (Exposed) (Concealed) 
Fer 3 of a kind of twos, threes, fours, 


fives, sixes, sevens or eights....... 2 points 4 points 
For 3 of a kind of ones, nines, winds ‘ ' 

OF GLA ONS cise cine haeton oe tartare 4 points 8 points 
For 4 of a kind of twos, threes, fours, 

fives, sixes, sevens or eights....... 8 points 16 points 
For 4 of a kind of ones, nines, winds 

OF -dTagOnS nikita hos eee oe aie ease 16 points 32 points 
For a pair of any dragon or the player’s ; . 

OW sWIlld ido aurea cee dose cea mae 2 points 2 points 


Doubling Honors (for All Hands) 


For three (or four) green dragons, double total score once. 
For three (or four) red dragons, double total score once. 
For three (or four) white dragons, double total score once. 
For three (or four) of own wind, double total score once. 
For having all of one suit, with honor pieces, 


, double total score once. 
For all of one suit, double total score 3 times. 


For all honor pieces, double total score 3 times. 
For “All-Heads” (see page 66). double total score once. 


For winning on original hand as drawn from the wall, 
double total score 3 times. 
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SCORING VALUES 


It will be seen at a glance that the scoring values are 
divided into three parts. First, the bonus scores which apply 
only to the winner’s hand; secondly, the combination scores 
which apply to all four hands; finally, the doubling honors 
which apply to all four hands. In settling the scores the 
winner starts with twenty (20) points for “Mah-Jong” 
and goes down the list scoring ten points if he has no sequence 
in his hand, and so on through the bonus scores, adding to 
these whatever scores he obtains from combinations in his 
hand or on the table, and doubling this total as many times 
as he has doubling honors. 


In the bonus scores for the winning hand only there are 
six items: 


1. “Mah-Jong” which gives 20 points for completing the 
hand. 


2. No sequence in hand or on table. ‘This is a bonus 
of 10 points given to a player if he wins with a hand which 
contains only sets of three (or four) of a kind. 


3. Drawing the winning piece. ‘This is a bonus of 2 
points given to the winning player if he draws the tile which 
completes his hand from the wall. Of course punging or 
chowing the winning tile will forfeit this bonus. 


4. Filling the only place to win. ‘This is a bonus of 
2 points to the winning player whose hand is so made up 
that it can be completed by only one particular tile, and 
who then secures this tile. Three situations of this sort may 
arise. 
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A—Pairing An Odd Tile 

The player has completed four sets of three of a kind or 
sequences and there remains in his hand only one odd tile—let 
us say, for example, a Green Dragon. Obviously the only tile 
that will complete his hand is another Green Dragon, to make a 
pair. If he secures this tile—either by draw or pung—he has 
“filled the only place to win” and scores the bonus of two points. 

On the other hand, a player, who has completed three sets or 
sequences, will still have four unmatched tiles in his hand. If 
these tiles consist of two pairs—let us say, two Green Dragons 
and two Red Dragons—he can complete his hand by securing 
either a third Red Dragon or a third Green Dragon. In other 
words, there are two ways of completing this hand, and the player 
in completing it does not receive the bonus for filling the only 
place to win. 


B—Filling the Middle of a Sequence 

In case a player’s hand is matched up to the extent of three 
sets and a pair, so that he requires only a fourth set of three 
for Mah-jong, he may hold two of a sequence—let us say the four 
and five of Bamboo. Either a three or six of Bamboo will com- 
plete this sequence for Mah-jong. Hence there can be no bonus 
for filling the only place to win. But if the player holds the 
four and six of Bamboo, then only one tile can complete this 
sequence, the five of Bamboo, and the player securing it and thus 
going Mah-jong, scores the above bonus. 


C—Completing a Terminal Sequence 

Similarly, if a player holds two terminal tiles of a suit in 
sequence—for example the eight and nine of Bamboo—obviously, 
there is only one tile that will complete such a sequence, namely 
the seven of Bamboo. By securing this tile, the winning player 
has filled the only place to win and scores the bonus. The situa- 
tion is the same if he holds the one and two of a suit and secures 
the three. 


Note. The “only place to win” is always considered theoretically 
and not with regard to the actualities of the particular game in 
question. For example, a player holding a five and six of Bamboo 
for a sequence may observe that all four sevens of Bamboo are 
in the discard or have been punged by another player, so that 
they are unavailable. In this case the sequence can be filled only 
at one end—namely, with a four of Bamboo—but while actually 
there is here only one place to win, the bonus cannot be St 
for the sequence theoretically can be filled at either end. 


5. Winning on the draw of a loose tile. This is 
rare occurrence. A player, whose hand is almost completed, 
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may have to expose four of a kind, or add a fourth tile 
to a set of three already laid out. He must then make the 
customary loose-tile draw. If his hand at this juncture 
requires only one tile to complete it for Mah-Jong, and the 
draw of the loose-tile proves to be this tile, completing his 
hand, he scores a bonus of ten points. 


An expert player will sometimes deliberately delay exposing four 
of a kind concealed in his hand until he is within one tile of going 
Mah-jong. He will then expose the set of four and make his 
loose-tile draw in the hope of securing this bonus by a lucky draw 
of the tile needed to complete the hand. 

6. No other score than “Mah-Jong’ in hand or on 
table. This is a bonus of ten points given to the winning 
player having only 20 points for “Mah-Jong’ as his score, 
and is a hand made up of four sequences and a pair in 
which there is no score, a sequence having no scoring value 


whatsoever. 


In the combination scores, exposed sets are those on the 
table face up to the right of the player; concealed sets are 
‘those which are in his hand at the time of winning. As 
will be seen by the score card, concealed sets having been 
made up by the player without the assistance of a pung or 
chow score twice as much as the same set would if it were 
on the table. Sets of ones, nines, winds or dragons score 
twice as much as sets of twos, threes, fours, fives, sixes, 
sevens and eights. 


As for the doubling honors, each set or combination doubles 
the total score once, and if there are five doubling honors 
in a hand, the total score should be doubled five times—for 
example: a player goes Mah-Jong or Mah-Diao having 32 
points in bonus scores, 18 in combination scores, making 
his total score 50. Then if he has five doubling honors his 
final score is 1,600 points, i. e., 50-100-200-400-800-1,600. 
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EXAMPLE OF HANDS AND HOW THEY ARE 
SCORED 


Hand 1 


In Hand* On Table* 


fy 


Punged to complete hand 


Boru Mah] ong 55s aii creo sicieeismierr sire 20 
Kor Dhree:2 ot circles.2. see eee 2 


22 Total Score 
No doubling honors: 22 Final Score 


In this hand the player punged the 2 of Circles which com. 
pleted his hand; 20 for M/ah-Jong is the only bonus score he 
has because: 1. He has sequences. 2. He did not draw 
the winning piece. 3. He did not fill the only place to 
win. 4. He has other score than Mah-Jong. 5. He did 
not win on a loose tile draw. In combination value, he has 
only two points for the set of three 2 of circles, the sets of 
sequences helping complete the hand, but scoring nothing. 
‘There are no doubling honors in the hand so the final score is 
22. This is the lowest winning hand that can be scored. 


*In the following pages these terms “In Hand” and ‘On Table” are 
omitted. From the position of the titles at left and at right of page the 
reader is to understand that they are in hand and on table, respectively. 


$2 


Hand 2 
w| ¥ | [AT ee] 149] 1991 1%, 1/¢ 1nd HA EI 
RIGIBIEE JG) iE 
EIEIE 


Chowed f complete hand 


IMal= Tongues cur neice strc nrs cei 20 
No other scores in hand or on 
Beg) (Q. MaMrrs IRER NS © Ocoee CVC tee 10 


30 Total Score 
No combination scores or doubling 


HONOES Mee AO Ce eee eee 30 Final Score 


Hand 3 


Drew to complete hand 


6 


VATE ONG Mn: ere tergte aia he Se cone wee 20 
INO AISECUENCEr te frye cee o erelsueie mre Strate are 10 
Filling only place to win .......... 2 
Drawing winning piece ............ Z 

34 
BEOMESCONCEALCU ra aris ao) sclsolarseree 8 
Sminnees) Concealed’... e12 esc ods oie 4 
DRIVES EXPOSE) evar haw ects aie cleats t siete Z 
BetOlts mEXPOSEC tern th ais eine Settee 2 
ZEAL AM OU My olor ibys (rere aes Senses sl 2: 


52 Total Score 


No doubling honors, 52 Final Score 
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Hand 4 
Drew 


B 
[©0)ee)|(oo {BR fa 
ae 
Mah=Jong pic succioan t's teers emcees 20 Gemy (ose 
INO DSCGHENCEY sacking outa e oe are 10 
Drawing winning piece............. Yael tee UE 
32 
SeStxXes mn (Concealed) west micieee sete 4 
SEEWOSt ACEXPOSCG) © uacin cei stu ee ats 2 
3) drazonsima (exposed) mere teeter. 4 
3s threessi (exposed) acramiera ae ant eeistes Z 
44 Total Score 
Double once for red dragons........ 88 Final Score 
Hand 5 
Drew g 
‘} ay 2 ee 
Ala 
“Jul lu 
AAA er 
Ma h-Jion oe erect teiepote tenes cise ererapec a rere PAA | ES) TEES 
INO SEQUENCE) re se tete es mare ctes ere 10 |z zz 
Drawing winning piece ............. 2 
Filling only place to win............ 2 
3 
Sstwosa (exposed r ccsmiteer etme 2 
3° nimess (exposed) acon oeealtetotior 4 
SeOHES § (EXPOSEG)) ee merc ee eee te 4 
Srdracous a (exposed))im eerste ver 4 
48 Total Score 
Double once for green dragons...... 6 
Double once for all one suit with 
Wilds ocr dragons. cm amet sree 192 Final Score 
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ves) (8.5) [Se] 8] 


Sat. N- 


| 
4 


z Hand 6 


Drew § 
aN 00 |foo]/oo|{© see 
eles] 
ea 6) (6 
Mahlon ounryer ore trance 20 So) iso 
INOmSediiences= arr Wereiesiaeed lisse sm 10 Ble ef 
Drawing winning piece.............. 2 
Filling only place to win............ Zz 
34 
AS nigesm (Concealed!) aun asus seis caer oe 32 
Gusev. ens WCexposed)) meecmetens cee ire Zs 
Srtourse(concealed))uateersce. ace: 4 
SAONeS a (CONCEALEd) memento eons 8 
80 Total Score 
160 


Double three times for 
Alle Oreone sSUlts- sels .cee ase ee ae 640 Final Score 


Hand 7 BEE: 


| CLES [etc ee ee re 20 fel felhe) 

INTOBSECUENCE scree cteletoeie cle cue ote e ctehaie 10 a A A 
30 fell 

4 dragons (concealed) ...........% 32 4 4. 4. 

4 winds (exposed) 16 


Ce ee ce 


Srdragons- « (EXPoSed) © aay sce oe ae 4 Punged 
3 dracons: (Exposed)! scic cece octv-eis'e 


Double three times for all 344 
Of one suit (honor Suit))\...2 mre ess 688 
Double once for red dragons ...... 1376 


Double once for white dragons ....2752 
Double once for green dragons ....5504 Final Score 


If this hand is held by the East Wind he doubles again for hav- 
ing a set of his own wind, making his score 11] 008. Collecting 
double when he wins makes his total 22,016 from each of the 
other three players or 66,048 in all. 
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Hand 8 


sc fe cd Bee 


; 2g 
Mah Jong 32 .fa-c on eso eh too deere 20 
INotseqtetice cs. uie teers ett 10 


30 
Sudragons (EXPOSE) erat cmiesactrtel: at 


SerOUns a (EXPOSE!) mecrt rte etree 
Sueizhts= (EXPOSEd) aaaser acl ae a ier. 2 He) r] 
Sadravons «(concealed )acniiuieesiee 8 


46 Total Score 
Double once for white dragons...... 92.5 
Double once for green dragons...... 184 Final Score 


If player is East Wind, he collects double, or 368 from 
each player. If any other Wind, he collects 368 from East 
Wind and 184 from the other two players. 


Hand 9 


'y BNO oe = cae 
Yeh | eeaia ||| ay il ate Nieye 


Mahsfongsee treater Coe ae 20 Bly oas 
No other score in hand or on table.. 10 
iG ¢@ Chowed 
30 Total Score 
60 
Double three times for all 120 
OL ONE TSUltimcen see ee eee 240 Final Score 


Note: In this hand the player did not even fill the only place 
to win as a 6 character would have completed the hand also. 


If player is East Wind, he collects 480 from each of the 
other three players. If any other Wind, he collects 480 from 
Kast Wind and 240 from the other two players. 
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Hand 10 
Loose-tile draw § 


pe ey ©00] [o90] {ooo} feoo 
> x ©ooO ©6069) OOO) 
3 (Oe) ©08} |©60 
MMabloncierkesi ct ok ok ee 20 
INO *SCGILCNCE midarcicte cle sais Caisse ieee eles 10 Sy 
0 


Winning on loose-tile draw......... 1 


Drawing winning piece............. iz a en 
Fulling only place to win...0......2. 2 £ 
44 oa (a 
AP TINESE. CEXPOSEG) is sic aes tee hes 16 4 A £ 4 
Avoness (concealed jos aa 5 cae cee ey: | 5 
1 


AMCGae ONS) eCEXPOSEC i merwerss ciae o tosiece 
Audragous (Exposed) vachs ateu se os 5 16 


124 Total Score 
Double once for red dragons........ 248 
Double once for green dragons...... 496 Final Score 


Drew B Hand 11 
ae | eae ralcain EEE RRR E 
| BREUER 
Mans Ones asi ter ara nook moar 20 
IN Om SECIUCTICE om tars cak weer ee eaters eieaee 10 
Drawing winning piece ............ 2 
32 
pe WANGS o) (CONCEALER) avis. ie tie ao 8 
oudragotnis « (concealed) xc yaeien sac ee one 8 
Batwos (Concedled)) i ecreisasnie seat 4 
Semines’ (concealed!) ss. !vis eee ans 8 


60 Total Score 
Double once for all one suit with 


WAI SH OF MAG AS OMS lrste ate cece totere.cctheiets 120 
Double once for red dragons........ 240 
Double once for own wind......... 480 Final Score 


This illustration assumes player to be North Wind. ‘This 
player collects double, or 960, from East Wind and 480 
each from South and West Winds. 
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Hand 12 


SIEVE GE ra fa 
Dilim iia BILTILe 
$s s $s 


NEW Fal Korabeahiciesin clos abeeree Ron GomGoas roc Ae. : : 
cereal rs 3, DD 
2 
3 fives (exposed) ..... Sie beiueneceatere 2 
3. winds (exposed) latin sacemGitscan ls 4 Chowed 4g 
ZAGAP ONS Garin doteieee eostiehte «eee 


28 Total Score 
Double once for all one suit with 
Witids: OL \dtasOnsacine ate ceiemnnte 56 Final Score 


Hand 13 
PLAYER IS EAST WIND 


Malis yiOi ge far rerceys meee sare a ete ous eaters 


Sewinids) (Gexposed) emcee cate 4 Punged 4g 
SOnesay (EXpOSed ie enue imc eee 4 
SuLOUGS (\CEXPOSER)) Ue.nereees ae emi eee 2 
3 drasons a(iconcealed)iaaacs mene enrer 8 


Double once for all one suit with 


Whoa} Levenchenkexovasy Sieh GuGage avec 96 
Double once for red dragons........ 192 
Double once for own wind.......... 384 Final Score 


East Wind collects double the final score, or 768 points, from 
each player. 
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Hand 14 


PLAYER IS WEST WIND 
Drew 


p 
Lalu 


Mah=JOnmencmcisse nema. see tons 

INOS SEQUENCER I. mais ccminies Merc anes 10 

Drawing winning piece .......... 2 
32 

Siwanid Sm conces led))iNe a. seater soe 8 

Sawindsa (concealed) ences sence 8 

A swans (Concealed) seein se cies a, 

Sm windsm(EXPOSed)) i crcyemis ce: -teestaiche store 4 

DEAEA SONG Mater ciate ieise rant sce ters 2 
86 Total Score 
172 

Double three times for all 344 

of one suit (honor suit) .......... 688 

Double once for own wind...... 1376 Final Score 


Collects 2752 from East Wind and 1376 each from 
North and South Winds. 


This is a comparatively low-scoring hand for a completed 
all-honor hand. It is unusual in that it does not contain a 
single set of dragons, which would permit of additional 


doubles, 


Compare this hand with the all-honor hand (Hand 20) 
shown on a following page. 
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Hand 15 


PLAYER IS EAST WIND Z 


RR) (8B) SRR) aR 
LOLI 
pas] {Bae 
pag] [eae BRE 

REG) (gee 
LJ 0) 
BA] | AY 


Punged g 
Mah=Jonoreass-at pine ees ice ree 20 
NO ASeGUENCE anteaters Soe 10 
Filling only place to win ............ 4 

ay 
A ones. (concealed!) sacs se ase tee 32 
4onines (concealed), Jy anicaurn ses 32 
4 fours) (exposed)are snare ae 8 
4 sevens (exposed) ............-. 8 


112 Total Score 
224 

Double three times for all 448 

Of TONneEASUIt He sce ee ene ee 896 Final Score 


East Wind collects double the final score, or 1792 points, from 
each player. Q 
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Hand 16 
PLAYER IS EAST WIND 


BEBE ATE nelle 


It is assumed in this case that the hand, as shown, was 
found to be complete on being drawn from the wall. 


Mith=Vatornae 2 mamas snares a eee 20 

20 
Setoursie (concealed ) timers ade sseer 4 
sudragons (concealed) lacus s 8 


32 Total Score 
64 


128 
Double 3 times for winning on orig- 
fv Mel rave tee cer yie sor seo aes 256 
Double once for red dragons ...... 512 Final Score 


East Wind collects double the final score, or 1024 points, from 
each player. 


Hand 17 
PLAYER IS SOUTH WIND 
Drew ri 
Al] Vl) walla 
FGREIEIEIEIEIEE RB) Ob)kIC 

Man oNOMea re as ee eins te eae ea 
Drawing winning piece ............ 2 
Filling only place MOAI og aeate 2 
24 
3 ones. (concealed)? 20) cc cemaccne 8 
BEfOursss (CONCEAled)uraacismre cane ees 4 
A wands Ceoncealed)) G-ass..cces< cee 32 
BOL OW WING sek cuca sails tiie oaisteieas 2 


70 Total Score 
Double once for all one suit with 
Winds Om dragons tia: aes canes 140 Final Score 


Collects double, or 280, from East wind; 140 from North 
and West respectively. 
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Hand 18 
PLAYER IS NORTH WIND 


(a) Ee) me 


Mah=Joneweca sce Gene erie rioters 


©6© 

ING (SCUUEHCEM 25, <cstss) sistas te eee terere 10 
(7) fa) fa a0 

30 gee | 
4 ones: (concealed)> Gy.nivececin sa « 32 
4onines ‘(exposedi)ii = tins «celeste eve 16 
4-nines™ (concealed) arsee aneecmerne SL 
4 


Sudracons (exposed!) niasdeuemeee te : : é 
ae unge 


114 Total Score 
Double once for white dragons.... 228 Final Score 


Collects double, or 456, from East Wind, 228 from West 
and South winds respectively. 


Hand 19 
PLAYER IS WEST WIND 


mie f 2s 24 ig z 
ae 
6 
20 ee 3 
3) winds (coticealed))) a. eer en 
3 dragons (exposed) 


SOROS COL on BENE: B 
32 Total Score 
Double once for all one suit with 


Willd SmOMuCEAS Onset: seeker 64 
Double once for white dragons..... 
Double once for own wind ........ 256 Final Score 


Collects 512 from East wind, 256 from North and South, 
respectively. 
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Hand 20 


PLAYER IS EAST WIND 


Loose-tile draw 6 

" 5 4 < Re fa iY 
st} [a] gal 
MelnjOng ec 20 eed ene 20 —) « 

INO mSECIEN Cen cate censecn uoee cae 10 & 
Winning on loose-tile draw ........ 10 
Drawing within, piece. a.nr. ees 2 : = 

Filling only place to win........... 2 [ | a 

4 


4 
Atdragons (concealed): oii. <is.000 0 oe 
4 dragons (concealed) <.........+. 32 
4 dragons (concealed) ............ BY! 
4 winds (concealed} ............. 32 
172 Total Score 
344 
Double 3 times for all of one Bae 688 
(HonorMSuib) tia see saree ate octane 1376 
Double once for green dragons.... 2752 
Double once for white dragons... 5504 
Double once for red dragons...... 11008 
Double once for own wind ........ 22016 Final Score 


East wind collects twice this amount from the other 
three players, making a total of 132,096 points that East 
may win in one hand. ‘This is the highest hand which is 
probable. There is a hand composed of sets of 3 of a kind, 
similar to this, which, if drawn on the original draw, will 
yield more points than this, but it is highly improbable that 
the hand will ever actually be drawn by any player. 
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f Loose-tile draw 


EN Al eral ewe es 
Ealedlealeali 


Hand 21 
PLAYER IS SOUTH WIND 


Home Mahajongetccn: ricco 20 
For drawing the winning piece..... Z 
For winning on loose-tile draw.... 10 
For filling only place to win....... 2 


orm oythiecss (conceded) sense aa 4 
Por 3 nines Cexposed))'y wan oases 4 
For 5 Seasons and Flowers ...... 20 


A hand showing how the Seasons and Flowers score, when 
used, in addition to the usual scores. 


Fr es hija 


a v4 
, 1, He, 
Dol Daneteds 


124 
For all one suit double total 248 
Score three times: soe sass seme ten calor 496 
For a complete set of the four 992 
Seasons double total score 1984 
SHLee ties mete rene eee 3968 
For Flower of own wind double 
ONCOTAENS Tae fere iors oka eae cee 7936 Final Score 


This hand illustrates the high scores which result when 
the Seasons and Flowers are introduced into the game. 

It should be noted that the three doubles which South 
Wind here receives for completing a set of four Seasons in- 
cludes the usual single double for holding the Season of 
his own Wind. Also note that, while classified as Honor 
pieces, the Seasons and Flowers do not interfere with South 


Wind’s three doubles for all one suit. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF SCORE SETTLING 


In the four layouts following, the illustrations represent 
all the hands together as they are laid down after one of 
the players wins. ‘They serve to clear up settling of the 
scores and also bring out important points in the playing 
of the hands. In each case the score of the four players is 
given in total and practice in the calculating of scores can 
be obtained by beginners by scoring these hands and com- 
paring their results with the given scores. 


GAME 1. 


West Wind 
Zie 


North Wind South Wind 
16 64 


East Wind 
480 — 


East Wind ‘‘Mah-Jonged” with a total score of 480 
points. He collects double this amount from each of the 
other three winds because he is East Wind, and winning, 
collects double. ‘This makes 960 from each player or a 
total of 2880. He then throws his hand into the discard 
and the other three players settle, the high hand collecting 
the difference between his hand and the remaining two. In 
the illustration, West Wind is the high hand and he col- 
lects 208 from South Wind and 256 from North Wind, 
the difference between his hand and those of South and North 
Winds, respectively. He then discards his hand and leaves 
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GAME 1. 
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the South and North Winds to settle. They do this by 
South Wind collecting 48 points from North; both dis- 
card their tiles, and the scores are settled. It might be best 
here to analyze the above layout to see how the play went. 
East Wind’s hand appeared harmless enough because he 
had most of it concealed, only exposing two sets. On this 
account, none of the other opponents would have hesitated 
about discarding an eight of Character, which East Wind 
himself eventually drew to complete his hand. North and 
South Winds having poor hands themselves might have held 
the eight of Character and not have taken a chance on it 
“putting him out” if they had been warned how near he 
was to winning. West Wind had an exceptionally fine hand 
with the best part of it concealed, and he won back from 
North and South Winds more than half of his payment to 
East, the winner. 


North and South Winds fell in a conflict of suits, one 
of the most frequent occurrences of the game and one which 
spoils a great many otherwise good hands. ‘They were 
both attempting to complete “all circles’’ hands and each has 
two conflicting pairs, namely, 5 and 6 of circles. Either of 
them to win can only have one pair in his hand, and each 
was blocking the other from any chance of winning. 


When two players play for the same suit, it is best for both 
to give up any idea of obtaining all of one suit, and fill in the 
hand with one or two sets of winds or dragons. Very 
often one can get three doubles in this way when it would 
be impossible to complete a hand of all one suit. 
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SOUTH WIND—8 
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GAME 2. 


North Wind Mah-Jongs with 22 points as his total score. 
He collects 22 points apiece from North Wind and South 
Wind. East, however, must pay him double or 44, being 
banker and losing. This gives North Wind a total of 88. 
The other three then settle: West Wind with a total of 
2560 collects the difference between his hand and East 
Wind's which is 2556, doubled, because East Wind must 
pay double when he loses. This gives West Wind 5112 
from East Wind, and just the difference in their hands 
from South Wind, which is 2552. Then South Wind 
in settling with East Wind collects the difference, 4, 
doubled, or 8. 

This layout demonstrates the point that it is not always 
necessary to Mah-Jong in order to win the highest number 
- of points. North Wind “Mah-Jonged” and collected only 
88 points, whereas West Wind collected a total of 7664 
points. What evidently took place in this hand is as follows: 
West Wind was exceptionally fortunate in the draw and soon 
had three sets of winds and dragons exposed, or on the table. 
The other three players seeing in this a dangerous hand, “ran 
for cover,” this consisting of gathering all the sequences 
possible together, and mixing the suits. By doing this a 
player can very quickly complete his hand and win, although 
his score will be low when he does win. However, the one 
who does “Mah-Jong,” no matter how low his score may be, 
collects that amount, and escapes any exceptionally high 
scoring hands which the other players may hold. In this 
case it was North Wind who won out and avoided paying 
many points to West Wind by doing so. 
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SOUTH WIND—10 
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GAME 3. 


In this game, North Wind winning, scores 416; West 
Wind 64; South Wind 10; and East Wind 56. North 
Wind then takes 832 from East Wind, and 416 from West 
and South Winds. West Wind collects 54 from South 
Wind and 16 from East Wind; East Wind then collects 
46 doubled or 92 from South Wind. 

In this game both North and West Winds played for all 
circles hands; North Wind foreseeing this early in the game 
filled in his hand with winds and dragons, in this way win- 
ning out over West Wind. East Wind starting with a pair 
of green dragons kept them until he had all Characters ex- 
cept the pair. “Then came the time for him to decide on 
whether he would discard the pair and try to fill an all Char- 
acter hand, or use the dragons. He decided on the latter be- 
cause looking at North Wind’s exposed tiles he saw that 
“North Wind was dangerously near to winning. He filled 
his dragons and attempted to win as quickly as possible, 
almost succeeding and needing only one tile to complete his 
hand. 
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SOUTH WIND—48 
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GAME 4-. 
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GAME 4. 


North Wind collects 368 points from East and 184 from 
West and South respectively. Then East Wind collects 
16 doubled or 32 from West and 32 doubled or 64 from 
South. West Wind wins 16 from South who is the loser 
all around. East Wind’s difficulty above was that he de- 
cided on an all Bamboo hand at the start of the game with- 
out having a sufficient number of pairs in that suit. The 
result was that by the time that he drew the pairs and was 
ready to pung discards the other players had already dis- 
carded the very tiles which he needed in his hand. They 
were then dead. ‘The result of all this can be seen in his 
hand above; he has still two pairs and a sequence to fill and 
the particular tiles needed to do this (the 4, 5 and 8 of 
Bamboo) have probably all been discarded early in the game 
by the other players. The point thus illustrated being: It 
is not advisable to attempt the completing of a suit which 
all the other players are discarding unless sufficient pairs 
are held from the start to withstand their attacks. 
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METHODS OF PLAY 


The game has a vast range of scoring possibilities, from 
22 points to 380,928. ‘This may be increased to two or 
three millions of points when the Flowers and Seasons are 
used. In the case of four players, equally versed in the 
science of the game and knowledge of its fine points, with 
equal fortune in the draw, the one that plays for the lowest 
hand will complete his hand first and win that particular 
game. 

This does not mean that one playing for a lower hand will 
consistently win from his opponents for a long period of 
time. On the contrary, the player who plays for the higher 
scoring hands will eventually win the greater number of 
points, for it takes a great many games scoring 50 to 150 
points to offset a score of 7,000 points, which is a not 
uncommon hand to be held by a player who consistently 
plays for the higher hands. 

Probably nine times out of ten a player who is playing 
for a hand of 50 to 100 points in scoring value will com- 
plete his hand before the player who is trying for a larger 
count has done so, but just as probably the latter player will 
complete his hand on the tenth try and win 3,000 or 4,000 
points, which may compensate him three or fourfold for the 
nine previous games that he has lost. Few players, however, 
relish losing hand after hand, even though knowing that 
they will be ahead of the game in the end, and it is cus- 
tomary for the players to agree in advance on the sort oy 
game they will play. 


1. Playing with a Limit 
This method sets an arbitrary amount—300, 500, 600, 
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or 1,000 points—as the limit which the player who wins 
may receive from each opponent—with the exception of 
East Wind, who, of course, receives or pays double. This 
method is used by the Chinese when gambling, with a view 
to limiting their losses. If the game is played for a stake 
this is the only safe method of play, since all hands scoring 
more than the limit receive only the limit, and thus the 
hazard of exorbitantly high scores is eliminated. ‘‘Playing 
with a Limit’’ is discussed in detail in the latter part of this 
book. 


2. Playing with Cleared Hands 


This is practically the opposite of the first method, for 
here the high-scoring hands are sought and conditions are 
imposed which make a low score the exception. A cleared 
hand is one which has been cleared of two minor suits, so 
that it contains only one minor suit with tiles of the honor 
suit (Winds and Dragons). At the discretion of the 
player, this hand may then be cleared further, either by 
discarding the honor suit, leaving the hand composed of but 
one suit, or by discarding the minor suit and trying for all 
Winds and Dragons. This method of play is conducive of 
high scores and requires but one rule—no player is permitted 
to Mah-Jong unless his hand is all of one suit with or 
or without honor pieces, or all honor pieces. ‘There are two 
ways of playing with cleared hands: 

(a) The four players choose arbitrarily the suits which 
they are to attempt to complete, with the assistance of Winds 
and Dragons, before the wall is broken and the hands drawn. 
East Wind has first choice, and names his suit; West Wind 
must take the same suit; South Wind then chooses one of 
the two other suits, and North Wind takes the remaining 
suit. 
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(b) The players privately determine upon their suits 
after the hands have been drawn or in the early stages of 
the game. In this case each player selects the suit which best 
suits in his hand, taking into consideration the probable choice 
of the other three players as disclosed by their discards. 
There is no announcement of the player’s intentions, which 
are revealed only by his discards, and he may reverse his de- 
cision at any time during the hand and try for a different suit. 


3. Playing with Open Hands 


This is the method of playing used by more advanced 
players of the game, though some favor cleared-hand playing. 
In playing with open hands, no restrictions are placed upon 
the player, and he may clear or “dog” his hand as he 
thinks best—play for a small, immediate score or hold off 
in hopes of a high count. A player must be thoroughly 
experienced in the game to play this method successfully, for 
he must be able to read his opponents’ hands through their 
discards in order to know what sort of hands they are trying 
for and how he ought to play his own hand to win out over 
them. He must know to a nicety how much to depend upon 
his draw from the wall, how much to depend upon his 
opponents’ discards, and what the probabilities are that 
another player will hold the-tiles which he may eventually 
require to complete his hand. All this will come only 
through a close study of the game and long experience in 
playing. 


All of the points discussed in the following pages are 
based on the method of open play, which is by far the most 
fascinating type of the game. It is a simple matter to apply 
these principles, once they are known, to the two other 
methods of play. 
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THE GENERAL PLAY OF THE HAND 


It will have been observed by now that the really high 
scores in the game are made by the doubling honors, and 
if a player is to come out ahead after an evening’s play, his 
hand must consistently contain doubling honors. Doubling 
honors are divided into two groups—namely, those sets 
which double the value of a hand such as Dragons and 
those combinations which double the value of a hand such 
as all of one suit, and all one suit with Winds and 
Dragons. The former a player cannot set out and play his 
hand to obtain, as they are chiefly a matter of luck in the 
draw, which no player can control, and they can be ac- 
cepted and used only when they are drawn. 


The doubling combinations present an entirely different 
problem and any player by the use of good judgment in 
his selection of suit may quite easily achieve several doubling 
values and need not depend on the Dragons and his own 


Wind. 


Following this a player will, upon turning up his original 
hand, arrange it into suits, and selecting his weakest suit 
(of the three main suits—Bamboos, Circles, Characters) 
he will proceed to discard one tile of it for every tile he 
draws of the other two suits and the honor suit. This will 
usually give him several discards, during which he can 
watch what the other players are discarding and by in- 
ference discover what the strong suit of each may be. 


This information will assist him in the selection of the 
suit which he should elect to play for. For example, if a 
player has two Honors, four Bamboos, four Characters and 
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two Circles tiles, his procedure should be to discard the 
Circles in return for the first two draws which may help 
his hand—these, of course, will be of the Bamboo, Char- 


acter, or Honor suits. 

While doing this he has an opportunity of studying the 
other players’ discards. He infers that one player is play- 
ing for Circles because he discarded Bamboos and Char- 
acters; that another player is also playing for Circles for 
the same reason; and that the third player is playing for 
Characters, because he already has one set of them exposed, 
which he completed by “punging”’ one of the early discards. 

Our player may then decide that he will meet with the 
least opposition in the Bamboo suit, and so he decides be- 
tween his two strongest suits, Bamboo and Character. The 
next step in playing his hand, after having decided on Bam- 
boo as his strong suit, is to clear his hand of all other 
suits except the Honor suit. This he does by discarding 
one of his Characters every time he draws a Bamboo or 
Honor tile. By this process he comes to hold a hand con- 
sisting only of Bamboo and Honor pieces, the proportions 
varying according to the draw. 

He must now decide whether he will attempt the filling 
of an all Bamboo hand (which will permit of doubling his 
score three times) or fill the prospective Honor sets which 
he has in his hand already, thus completing his hand with a 
mixture of Bamboo and Honor sets. In this decision he will 
be influenced by: 


1. The condition of his own hand. 


If his own hand contains two or more pairs, or com- 
pleted sets, of doubling Honor pieces it is to his advantage 
to forego a hand of all Bamboo and complete it as it stands 
filling in the Honor pairs and the Bamboo pairs as well. 
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If, however, at this stage of the game he has only single 
Honor pieces or pairs of no doubling honors (Winds of the 
other players) his best plan is to discard the Honor pieces 
and attempt to complete a hand of all Bamboo, using se- 
quences whenever possible, unless he is the only player hold- 
ing Bamboos and has enough pairs in his hand to complete 
it when the pairs are all filled. 


The one exception to this paragraph is the case where 
the player on his left is attempting to fill or complete his 
hand with the same suit. 


2. The discards of the other players. ‘This also enters 
into his decision, for by this time he has been able to de- 
termine from the discards what suit each player is filling 
and consequently who, if anyone, is filling the same suit 


as himself. 


If there is but one player in suit-conflict with him, and 
that one player sits to his right or opposite him, it is safe 
for him to proceed according to the plan laid out above 
under number one. If the player on his left hand, who 
is called the higher player, is in suit with him, he is in a 
serious position, for there will be no discarding of Bam- 
boos into his hand to form sequences, the higher player hold- 
ing all such Bamboos to complete his own hand. In this 
case he must complete what Bamboo sets he can by punging 
the Bamboos discarded by the two lower players on his right 
hand and by his own draw. At the same time he com- 
pletes what sets he can in the Honor suit, this time making 
no distinction between doubling and non-doubling Honor 
sets, because it is now his object to win as quickly as pos- 
sible and yet hold what doubling Honors he already has 
(for an all one suit with Honor pieces hand). If he then 
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sees that he has too many single Honors and single Bamboos 
to complete his hand without relying on the draw to a 
great extent, it is better for him to mix his suits and win 
regardless of how low his score is. “This action is war- 
ranted because of the disadvantage a player is under when 
the player on his left has established the same strong suit. 


Let us now take a concrete example of a hand to illustrate 
the principles which have been set forth in the foregoing 
paragraphs. Let us suppose that our original draw from 
the wall consisted of the following tiles, fourteen in num- 
ber, as we are East Wind: 


Character i$ the initial strong suit and one of the Circles 
would be the logical discard, leaving two suits equally 
divided, and several separate Honor pieces. Suppose the 
next draw to be a One of Bamboo. A decision must now 
be made between the two suits, and to arrive at this de- 
cision the other players’ hands must be studied from their 
discards. 


We observe that our next lower player (to our right) 
has discarded two Circle tiles, which reveals nothing. The 
player across the table has discarded one Character tile and 
one Bamboo tile, informing us that he is probably going for 
the Circle suit. The player to our left, who is the most 
important as far as our hand is concerned, has discarded 
two tiles of the Bamboo suit. This indicates that he is 
holding Characters or Circles—probably Characters—as his 
higher player is playing for Circles, this practically barring 
him from that suit. This leaves us with the Bamboo suit 
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to play for with possible interference only from a lower 
player, which is negligible unless he has an exceptionally 
complete hand. If this is the case it will soon show in the 
draw and discard and we may then fill in our hand with 
Honor sets. 

Having decided on the Bamboo suit we discard an Eight 
of Character, followed with the other Eight in exchange 
for the next Bamboos drawn, for by discarding the pairs of 
an opponent suit in the beginning of the game you force 
him to take recourse in sequences later. Thus the hand 
goes on, replacing by draw a Character with either a Bam- 
boo or an Honor piece until all Characters are cleared from 
the hand. Circles, of course, are discarded whenever they 
are drawn. Our hand at this stage has the following ap- 


pearance. 
£ Pe KG : " (. BE 
BRIG AAMT 

We must now decide whether we are going to complete. 
a hand of all Bamboo or mix Honor tiles with our Bamboo 
sets. “To do this we must take into account the progress 
of any other player whom we know to be holding the same 
suit that we are. If he has already punged and exposed 
one or more sets of our suit we may suppose that he has 
us blocked, and so give up the attempt to fill an all Bamboo 
hand and try to complete our East Wind and Red Dragon 
sets, which together will give us the three doubles which an 
all of one suit hand would give. 


Sseseg 


We also take into account the number of our sets, which 
have already been discarded and are dead, for this may 
show us that too many have been discarded to leave us any 
hope of completing an all Bamboo hand. 
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To continue with the example, suppose we see in the 
discards the other.two East Winds, one Red Dragon, but 
few Bamboos. 

We may then assume that the majority of Bamboos are 
still in the wall, as no other player appears to be holding 
the suit. Since two of the East Winds and one of the Red 
Dragons are ‘“‘dead” our best play is to discard the Honor 
pieces and complete a hand of all Bamboo, which should 
easily be done under the above conditions. ‘The hand may 
then appear as follows several draws later: 


ABs 
(ae) (| (a 


This is an ideal arrangement of tiles to hold, for the 
hand may now be completed on either end, namely, with 
either a sequence of 3, 4, 5-and a pair of Sixes, or with 
a sequence of 4, 5, 6 and a pair of Threes, thus giving two 
opportunities to complete the hand with one tile. 
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DIFFERENT TYPES OF ORIGINAL HANDS 


Some illustrations of original hands will now be given, 
and an attempt will be made to show how they are affected 
by suit opposition, how they are discarded from, and what 
their relative values are as original hands. 


BABB Haley 
ZNAVNAMEZ ©©}(©©}{oo}( 60} (HHE} |HHE 

The player has drawn the hand shown in the illustration. 
He has two suits of equal length—Characters and Circles. 
He has also two tiles of the Bamboo suit, and can therefore 
postpone his decision between his two strong suits until he 
has discarded the two Bamboo tiles and filled their place by 
drawing from the wall two tiles of Characters, Circles, or 
Honors. If both of the two tiles thus drawn are Characters, 
the Character suit becomes his longest suit—or the Circle 
suit if the two tiles drawn are Circles. The most unfavor- 
able draw which he can make—and which we will assume 
he does make—is to draw one Character tile and one Circle 
tile. This leaves his hand still composed of two suits of 
equal length and approximately of equal value. 


GOOO 


In deciding between these two suits, the player will be 
influenced by the discards of the other three players, for by 
carefully observing their discards he should be able to ascer- 
tain the suit which each player is holding as his strongest 
suit. He may be forced to withhold his own decision for 
two or even three draws after he has eliminated his Bamboo 
tiles. His discards meanwhile will be any Bamboo tiles 
which he may draw, the odd South Wind already in his 
hand, and, if necessary, one of the odd unpaired tiles of the 
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Character or Circle suits. If the player on his left has not 
disclosed his strong suit by this time, his best play is to 
choose the suit which he hopes will prove the stronger and 
discard the other. He does this because in order to postpone 
the decision he would have to continue discarding Circles or 
Characters, either of which may eventually become his 
strong suit. Moreover, since he must eventually discard one 
of the two suits, the postponement of these discards may give 
the player on his right time to develop his hand, and if it 
happens to be of the suit that our player finally decides to 
discard, the player below him may be in a position to com- 
plete his hand-with the help of these numerous discards. 

The case given above is exceptional, for usually the player 
will have ample time to form his decision as to the suit the 
player above him is holding, and it is wise for him in that 
case to select as his own strong suit one of the two suits 
which the player on his left is discarding. 

For a second example, let us suppose that a player draws 
from the wall the following hand: 


H FEE) Cesk 

This presents a hand fairly equally divided as to suits, 
one of which must be immediately discarded, for a player 
holding a hand of this sort should hold all honor pieces, 
odd or in pairs, until the hand develops more definitely. The 
best way te select the suit to discard is to hold in reserve 
the suit that the player on the left first discards—let us say, 
for example, Bamboo—then choose the poorer of the two 
remaining suits to discard. In the majority of cases this 
will give a player a suit to discard (four tiles in this in- 
stance) which he probably will not regret having discarded. 
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During the discarding of these four tiles there will usually 
be ample time for one of the remaining suits to form through 
the draw more desirable pairs and sequences than the other 
one. Whenever this is not the case a decision must be 
reached by the same procedure as used in the preceding 
example. 
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A player drawing a hand similar to that here shown is 
warranted in making an immediate decision in favor of 
Characters as his strong suit, discarding Circle tiles and 
filling in with Characters and Honors. He has the pos- 
sibility of securing several doubles—by drawing another 
Green Dragon, or tile of his own Wind if he is North or 
South, and by punging a Red Dragon if it should be dis- 
carded. In short, he has too many honor pieces to discard 
with a view to filling an All-Character hand, and he has 
not enough Honor pieces to warrant discarding the Char- 
acters and seeking to fill a hand of all Honors. The hand 
he should seek to complete, therefore, will be a combination 
of these two suits, and he should allow no opportunity to 
pass which will permit him to complete a set in either suit. 
This is one of the hands which a player will in all prob- 
ability be able to complete even though the player to his left 
is developing the same suit. ‘This, of course, is because of 
the opportunities for filling in the hand with sets of Winds 
and Dragons. In exceptional cases, when a player completes 
by draw several pairs of Character, it may be best to discard 
the Winds and Dragons; but these occasions are few and far 
between, and are easily recognized when they occur. 
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THE “ALL-HEADS” HAND 


An Ail-Heads hand is a hand which is composed exclusively 
of Ones and Nines of any suit and Winds and Dragons. 
The terminal tiles of a suit—the ones and nines—are 
called “Heads,” and in an All-Heads hand the Winds and 
Dragons are similarly regarded. ‘The player doubles his 
total score once for an All-Heads Hand. Since the Heads 
in a hand of this sort are usually of various suits, there can 
be no double for all-one-suit-with-honor-pieces, and because 
it is a dificult hand to complete, it is not usually completed. 
However, with an unusually good original hand, followed by 
a fortunate draw from the wall, a hand can be completed 
which will combine both the double for All Heads and the 
double for one suit. Such a hand, not quite complete, is 
here shown. 


This hand has a very high scoring value, regardless of 
who mah-jongs. It has four doubles—as many as an All- 
Honor hand may contain. Very often a player with a hand 
of this description will collect large sums from the other two 
losing players, even though the hand does not mah-jong. 
Several original hands, as drawn from the wall, are shown 
below, which contain good material for the building up of 


All-Heads hands. 
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POTENTIAL ALL-HEADS HANDS 


Bsboos 


Let us follow the last of these three hands through to its 
completion. The player holding it is quite justified in de- 
termining at the outset to complete an All-Heads hand. 
Obviously his first two discards will be the four and eight 
of Character. After this is done he is still in a position to 
swing to All-Bamboo-with-Honor-Pieces, by simply discard- 
ing the two ones of Circle, and this is advisable if he draws 
several odd Bamboos while discarding Characters. Any 
Circles other than ones and nines which he draws he should 
set aside for immediate discard, and if, when these imme- 
diate discards have been made, he has filled in several pairs 
of honor pieces and Bamboos, he may safely discard the two 
One-Circle tiles and attempt to complete a hand consisting 
of Winds, Dragons and ones and nines of Bamboo. 

If his fortune in the draw should continue and more honor 
tiles be drawn, it will pay him to discard the ones and nines 
of Bamboo, leaving in hand only Winds and Dragons, the 
highest type of hand in scoring value that it is possible to 
obtain. 
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HIGH SCORING HANDS 


Quite frequently a player encounters a hand which con- 
tains sets of high scoring value which will win a great num- 
ber of points for him without being completed (going mah- 
jong). That is, the player holding such a high scoring 
hand will win more from the two opponents that are left 
to settle after the third has mah-jonged than he will lose to 
the player who mah-jonged. To this class belong only hands 
of All-One-Suit, All-Honors, and All-Heads. All other com- 
binations of sets, such as One-Suit-with-Winds or Dragons, 
do not score high enough to warrant foregoing the hope 
of mah-jonging and deliberately playing to better the hand 
on the chance of collecting enough from the other two losers 
to pay the winner. 


A typical example of an All-One-Suit hand which has 
possibilities of scoring enough to pay the winner and leave 
a good margin for the holder of such a hand is shown in the 
following illustration: 
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The outstanding feature here is the number of ones and 
nines which are concealed in the hand. ‘These are the sets 
which form the basis on which high scores are worked up 
by doubles, for in the hand shown the three ones score 
eight points, the three nines score eight more, making a total 
of sixteen points. The sixteen points, when doubled three 
times for All-One-Suit, amount to one hundred and twenty- 
eight, and if the player is East Wind, winning double, he 
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will collect from three hundred to four hundred points 
from the two losing opponents, depending on the value of 
their individual hands, which must be deducted. In this 
example it is assumed that one of the opponents has com- 
pleted his hand and mah-jonged. If no opponent has yet 
completed his hand there is still opportunity for improve- 
ment in the hand shown in the illustration. The total score 
of one hundred and twenty-eight points will be raised in 
value to three hundred and twenty points, if the player 
draws either a one or a nine of Character; one hundred and 
ninety-two points if he pungs either a one or nine of Char- 
acter; two hundred and fifty-six points if he pungs both a 
one and a nine of Character; five hundred and twelve 
points if he draws both a one and a nine of Character. 
Assuming that he draws both, he will collect between eighteen 
hundred and two thousand points without completing his 
hand, and he will probably not have to pay the winner 
more than five hundred or six hundred points. The profit 
in this “losing” procedure is obvious. 


A player completing an All-Head hand, provided the one 
and nines are all of one suit, or an All-Honor hand, will 
score in the same manner three or fourfold as many points 
as are given in the examples above. For example, study 
the hand here shown: 


The three Red Dragons score eight points; the three East 
Winds score eight points; the three ones of Circle score eight 
points, making a total of twenty-four. If the player is East 
Wind, this twenty-four points is doubled four times, making 
a total of three hundred and eighty-four points, from which, 
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after one player has mah-jonged, he will subtract the scores 
of the two losing opponents and collect double the differ- 
ence from each of the two, netting him approximately 1,500 
points in all. There is the same opportunity, if instead the 
game continues further, for vastly increasing these scores, as 
shown in the previous example—that is, by drawing another 
Red Dragon and punging another East Wind the player 
would receive 3,500 to 4,000 points from the two other 
losing players. 

A player should learn to sense the concealed danger of 
such a hand when held by an opponent, taking warning 
from his punged and exposed sets. If the opponent’s ex- 
posed sets indicate a high-scoring hand, and if his own hand 
is far from complete he should make haste to dog it and try 
to mah-jong, regardless of how low his score may be. This 
is done, not through fear that the player exposing such a 
hand will complete it, but because of the possibility that one 
of the other players will mah-jong, whereupon our original 
player will be forced to pay the winner and then turn about 
and settle also with the holder of the high-scoring hand. How 
high these hands may run has been demonstrated in the 
examples laid out. 


Only rarely does a player draw an original hand from the 
wall which he can immediately decide to shape into any of 
the hands which have been described. These hands usually 
take form, as the play goes on, in the course of the drawing 
and discarding, but they are usually the result of what the 
player originally intended would be an All-One-Suit, All- 
Heads, or Wind and Dragon hand. 


SUIT CONFLICT 


Since there are four players and only three minor suits— 
Characters, Circles, and Bamboos, it follows that there will 
be a conflict of suits, two players attempting to build up 
hands with tiles of the same suit. Seven distinct situa- 
tions thus arise at the table: 

No suit opposition. 

Opposition from the lower hand. 

Opposition from the opposite hand. 

Opposition from the higher hand. 

Opposition from both the lower and opposite hands. 


Opposition from both the higher and opposite hands. 
Opposition from both the upper and lower hands. 


Cc 


NAVRON 


A 
Diagram 1. 


The first of these situations—in which the Player A has 
no one in competition for his suit--presents an ideal condi- 
tion, provided A has a sufficient number of tiles already in 
his hand to withstand the ‘‘attack” of the other players upon 
his suit; i. e., the other three players will be consistently dis- 
carding tiles of A’s suit, and if he has not already in his 
hand sufficient pairs and potential sequences so that he can 
pung and chow these discards, so many of the tiles of his suit 
will be “buried” in the discard by his opponents that as a 
result his hand will be seriously crippled and possibly can 
never mah-jong. 

It is when there is no suit conflict that a player may 
most often decide, after the first few discards, to try and 
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fill an All-One-Suit hand, for he has no opposition from 
any of the other players, and he may count on all the tiles 
in his suit being either drawn by himself or discarded by 
the various opponents. Therefore, it is wise policy for him 
to discard all his Winds and Dragons early in the game, and 
possibly thus spoil, in a measure, some of his opponents 
opportunities in these particular Honor sets. This should 
not be done, however, until he sees his way clear to com- 
plete an All-One-Suit hand. An average hand on the 
original drawing containing two pairs and two odd tiles of 
a suit would warrant the above decision. 


A 
Diagram 2, 


This represents the best combination possible for Player 
A, if he has one of his opponents in suit opposition, for his 
opponent (B) is below him in the order of play and can 
complete sets or sequences in that suit only by drawing and 
punging. For A is not likely to discard into B’s hand any 
tiles of their common suit, and B, therefore, will never have 
any opportunity to chow. This places B in an unfortunate 
position, and unless he has an unusually large number of 
pairs already in hand and complete sets of three of a kind, 
or three in sequence, it is better for him to change to another 
suit. A, though not as fortunate as when he has no com- 
petition in his suit, has yet a fair chance of completing his 
hand wholly in that suit, for he can chow tiles from D. 
Therefore, as in the case of no suit conflict, if A has a 
number of odd honor pieces in his hand it would be good 
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policy for him to discard them early in the game, provided 
he has a minimum of one pair and five odd tiles, or two 
pairs and two or three odd tiles in his own suit. 


Cc 


A 
Diagram 3. 


This is the type of suit-conflict which most frequently 
occurs in ordinary playing; and if A has less than one pair 
and three or four odd tiles in his suit it would be better for 
him to change to the suit of B, his lower player, unless his 
hand is exceptionally weak in that suit. But if his hand in 
C’s suit is better than the one described above his best play 
is to stay in that suit, holding all Winds and Dragons until 
his hand develops further, and chowing all tiles he can from 
D (unless he has enough pairs and odd tiles to warrant com- 
pleting his hand without sequences, which is doubtful at all 
times), and letting future developments decide whether he 
will complete his hand with all one suit or will include 
sets of Winds and Dragons. 


Q) 


A 
Diagram 4. 


Player A, in the above diagram, is placed in the same 
position as B in diagram 2, and the same remarks apply to A 
in this case which were there made regarding Player B. 
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That is, if A has any other suit in his hand which is as 
good, or almost as good, it is better for him to play for it, 
for he will have no opportunity to chow tiles from D. If 
A, however, holds two pairs and several odd tiles of D’s suit, 
along with odd Winds or Dragons, he has a good opportu- 
nity of completing a One-Suit hand with Winds and 
Dragons in spite of the opposition above him. It is also 
possible for him to complete a One-Suit hand without Honor 
Pieces in spite of the above opposition if he hclds an excep- 
tionally good combination of tiles in that suit from the start. 
In estimating a good hand under these conditions pairs are 
of far more value than odd tiles, because B and C will dis- 
card the tiles which match these pairs, if they draw them, . 
and A will be able to pung these discards and complete 
his sets of three of a kind. He may aiso count on his own 
draw from the wall to match the odd tiles, so that other 
pairs are formed with which to pung the discards from 
B and C or to fill out sequences in his own hand. 


[Bh 


Diagram 5, 


In this type of suit conflict A is in a much better posi- 
tion than either B or C, for he will be able to chow D’s 
discards. It is a rare exception, however, for a player te 
complete his hand when two of the opponents are in suit 
conflict with him, and it would be very unwise for any 
of the three players in such suit conflict to discard Winds 
and Dragons, for each one of the three will need them to 
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complete his individual hand. Note here that it would be 
a wise play for D to discard his Winds and Dragons at the 
beginning of the game, for he should have little trouble in 
completing his own hand, while the early discarding of 
honor pieces will hamper later his three opponents who are 
in suit conflict. 


B and C are the players in this situation who would most 
naturally change their suit, and if B changes he should be 
especially careful, in discarding his tiles, not to discard into 
C’s hand if C has demonstrated the strength of his hand in 
that suit by punging or chowing two or three tiles in that 
suit beforehand. If A should decide to change his suit, 
through unusual development of some other suit in the draw, 
he should likewise be very careful in this respect, for he is 
not likely to have inducement to change until a late stage 
in the game, and the hands below him will be correspond- 
ingly more fully developed. 


D i B 
A 
Diagram 6. 


A, in this situation, is in a worse position than in diagram 
4, for now he has not only the higher player in suit con- 
flict, but also the opposite player. It should be remembered, 
when three players enter into suit conflict, that there are but 
thirty-six tiles of that suit, and it is impossible for each of 
three players to complete a hand of fourteen tiles of this 
suit. While it is not impossible for one player to complete 
a hand of fourteen tiles under these conditions, yet A is under 
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a very great handicap when compared, for instance, with B, 
who not only has no opposition in the suit, but also has all 
his opponents in competition with each other. “This fourth 
player, B in this case, must be carefully watched, and the 
three players in suit conflict had better mah-jong, if the 
opportunity presents, with a hand mixed with honor pieces, 
rather than foolishly attempt to complete a hand of all one 
suit. 


D ee B 
A 
Diagram 7. 


Here A is between two fires, namely B and D. A 
close inspection of the discards early in the game will help 
to avoid situations of this sort. A cannot change his suit 
without affording B several chances to chow the discards 
of his original suit. This would be a particularly dangerous 
procedure if B is East Wind. In that case A must continue 
to hold his original suit and hope for a draw. 


THE PLAY OF WINDS AND DRAGONS 


In the play of a Pung-Chow hand, perhaps the most intri- 
cate point is the proper handling of Winds and Dragons, 
with a view to securing the utmost value to the completed 
hand. Beginners usually hold indiscriminately all Winds 
and Dragons which they may draw, and are reluctant to 
discard them, whereas one of the secrets of successful play 
lies in the judicious discarding of such honor pieces and 
the right “timing” of such discards. 


A hand consisting of a single suit, cleared of all other 
tiles, will double its value three times. Such a hand, as 
a rule, is easier to secure than a hand containing two sets 
of Dragons along with a single suit, which has the equiva- 
lent doubling value. If at the beginning of the hand one 
suit is so strong numerically, with one or more pairs ready 
to be completed by pungs, it is advisable to go for the three 
* doubles. This necessitates the discarding of all Winds 
and Dragons. ‘The earlier that this is done the less likeli- 
hood that these Winds and Dragons will be punged and 
scored by an opponent. If, however, a player finds him- 
self in competition with another player for the same suit, 
especially if the opposing player is on his immediate left, it 
may be necessary to fill in the One-Suit hand with one or 
more sets of Winds and Dragons. Therefore, it is not 
wise to discard Winds or Dragons indiscriminately at the 
very outset of the game before the player is certain of 
what competition in his own suit he will have to encounter. 


A set of Winds other than the player’s own have no 
doubling value, and a One-Suit hand containing such a set 
of Winds is reduced in doubling value from three doubles 
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to one. It is obviously a great loss to the score, therefore, 
to complete an All-One-Suit hand with such a set of Winds 
unless it is absolutely necessary—that is, if the wall is nearly 
all drawn, or if some opponent is on the point of going game. 

A One-Suit hand, with a set of three Dragons, instead of 
doubling three times will only double twice. If the player 
decides to hold a set of Dragons, or a pair of Dragons, hop- 
ing to pung a third, the One-Suit hand has already forfeited 
its three-doubling possibility, and therefore other odd Winds 
and Dragons or pairs of the same may be held without detri- 
ment, but with possible profit to the hand. If a second set 
of Dragons, or the player’s own Wind, can be punged and 
added to a One-Suit hand already containing one set of 
Dragons, the hand will then have the three-doubling value 
which it would have had if completed without Winds or 
Dragons whatsoever. 

A situation frequently develops toward the latter part of 
the game in which a player holds an almost completed hand 
in one suit with a pair of Winds or Dragons. While this 
pair of honor pieces may make it easier for the player to mah- 
jong, it has no doubling value, but, on the contrary, reduces 
the doubling value of the hand by its presence. If the wall 
is not too far drawn, it is good policy to discard such a pair 
of Winds or Dragons in the hope of replacing them by tiles 
of the suit being played for. If the player is successful in 
doing this and mah-jongs, his hand will double its value 
three times, instead of once if the Dragons are held in the 
hand, which means a score four times larger. Even if the 
pair of Dragons are held in the hope of punging a third, 
and this is accomplished and the player mah-jongs, his hand, 
with two doubles, has approximately only half the value of 
the hand if completed without Winds and Dragons in it. It is 
considerations of this sort that the beginner is apt to over- 
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lock. A score doubled twice is only half as large as the 
same score doubled three times. Generally speaking, it is 
not the intrinsic number of points in the hand, but the 
number of doubles in it which makes for large scores. 

If the game is far advanced, however, and the opponents’ 
hands require probably only one or two tiles to mah-jong, 
it is risky to discard an odd Dragon, or one of a pair of 
Dragons, when the others of the set are not already in the 
discard. These tiles are very likely to be in the hand of an 
opponent who is waiting to pung and mah-jong. The player 
is faced by the problem either of holding these odd honor 
pieces, which prevent his mah-jonging himself, or of dis- 
carding them at the risk of completing an opponent’s hand. 
This dilemma so frequently develops toward the end of a 
hand that it is well to anticipate and avoid it by discarding 
odd Winds or Dragons early in the game, taking the chance 
that the hand can be completed without the assistance of 
Wind or Dragon sets. 

The Dragons and the player’s own Wind, having a 
: doubling value, are to be distinguished from the Winds of 
the other players. These latter can be more freely discarded 
in the early part of the game since, if held, they can at best 
only complete the player’s own hand without contributing 
any doubling value to it. 

If, at the beginning of the game, the various suits in hand 
are found to be so evenly balanced numerically that the 
player cannot determine which one to select—especially so 
long as he remains in the dark as to what suits the opponents 
are going to select—it may be well to discard an opponent’s 
Wind, or even a Dragon, rather than to discard from one of 
the minor suits which may develop strength in the course 
of the next draw or two from the wall. The player marks 
time, so to speak, until his own draws from the wall and 
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the discards of his opponents dictate which suit he can most 
advantageously play for. 


When the player is East Wind it is advantageous early 
in the game to discard the opponents’ Winds, thus making it 
difficult or impossible for the opponents to complete sets of 
them later, since these Winds have a doubling value in the 
opponent’s hand, for which East Wind will have to settle 
double if he loses. The same may be said of the Dragons. 
If various Dragons are discarded. early when there is little 
chance of their being punged and held against East Wind by 
the opponents East Wind will profit thereby. On the other 
hand, it must be remembered that if these odd Dragons are 
not discarded, but are held by East Wind, and a second is 
drawn to match it, and then a third is drawn or punged, the 
doubling values thus accruing to East Wind’s hand (which 
will itself win or lose double) are of great importance. What 
East Wind may lose by holding odd Dragons and later being 
compelled to discard them to his opponents’ pungs is counter- 
balanced by the chance that he may be able to pung and com- 
plete these Dragon sets himself. The player’s temperament, 
as well as judgment, is here a deciding factor—whether he 
will strive to restrain his opponents from large scores at the 
cost of scoring only moderately himself, or whether he will 
seek to score heavily himself at the risk of his opponents 
doing so if he fails. 
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EAST WIND 


The extra double in East Wind’s hand places him at a 
great advantage over the other players, if properly used. 
East Wind’s hand need be but little more than half as high 
in scoring value as that of any other player to win an equal 
number of points. This is due, of course, to the extra 
double, and this double should be constantly borne in mind 
by East Wind throughout the playing of the hand. 

To give a concrete example, let us suppose that some 
player other than East Wind holds a hand such as this: 


This hand will score 320 points, winning an aggregate of 
1280 points from the other three players (one of whom is 
East Wind). 

Now, let us assume that East Wind holds the following 


tiles: 
RR ROOMEIE Bsa 


This hand is far inferior to the preceding one scoring only 
160 points, yet because East Wind collects double, East Wind 
will receive for this hand 960 points from the other three 
players. 

In short, East Wind may receive as many points from a 
poor hand as some other Wind would receive from a much 
better hand, and, as has been mentioned before, the smaller 
the hand that one plays for, the more quickly it will be com- 
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pleted. East Wind’s advantage over his opponents, in short, 
is that he may play for a lower scoring hand than any other 
player and yet receive, due to his double, as many or more 
points than his opponents do for their better hands; and 
in playing for a smaller hand he should be able to complete it 
before any of his three opponents complete theirs. 

Moreover, East Wind is constrained to play for the 
smaller and easier hand because North, South and West 
Winds usually concert to prevent East Wind from winning. 
This is evidenced in the play throughout the game, fer East 
Wind’s opponents will discard his Wind at the beginning of 
the game whenever possible; they will speedily discard, as 
many tiles of his suit as possible in the early part of the game; 
and they will refrain from discarding the remaining tiles of 
his suit in the final stage of the game. “The player to the 
left of East Wind should at all times play for the same suit 
as East Wind, if he has a choice of suits—that is, if he has 
two suits of equal length at the beginning of a game and 
East Wind indicates that he (East) will play for one of 
those suits. North Wind should then decide to play for this 
suit which East has chosen. North does this because, first, 
this suit is probably as good a suit to play for as the other one 
of equal length which he now begins to discard with safety; 
secondly, opposition is at a minimum, being confined to the 
hand of the player below him; thirdly, East Wind is placed 
at a disadvantage, as has been explained in the chapter 
on suit-conflict. 

East Wind will do wisely in holding throughout the game 
any pairs of Dragons which he may draw with his original 
hand, even though he has a strong suit in his hand in the 
beginning. This is best because at the beginning of. the 
game he does not know how strong the opposition may be 
against him in this suit, and, if the occasion should arise, he 
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must be prepared to sacrifice four doubles (for completing an 
All-One-Suit hand) in favor of three doubles, (which he 
would receive if he adds a third to his pair of Dragons) and 
going mah-jong with a One-Suit-Hand-with-Honor-Pieces. 

If East Wind has a suit strong enough from the outset 
to warrant playing for an All-One-Suit hand he should not 
hesitate to complete sequences whenever possible, for it is 
dificult for East Wind to complete an All-One-Suit hand, 
with all the opponents playing directly against him, and the 
time lost in eliminating sequences is usually ample enough 
to allow one of his opponents to mah-jong first. 
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PLAYING FOR A DRAW 


Occasionally a player will run into a “streak of bad luck,” 
and will not be able to draw tiles which he needs in order to 
be in a position to pung or chow his opponents’ discards. In 
every such case his only chance is to attempt to draw the 
game. ‘This is done by holding those tiles which he believes 
his opponents require to complete their hands. What these 
tiles are, is a matter of conjecture during the middle stages 
of the game. But as the game draws to an end it will 
become more apparent what particular tiles are needed by 
the opponents to complete their hand, for these can be 
inferred to a large degree by a careful study of the sets that 
the opponents have already exposed and by the ensuing 
discards. For example, if a player who is attempting to 
draw the game holds a single White Dragon, and there is but 
one in the discard, it is fairly safe to assume that one of his 
opponents is holding the remaining pair. He should under 
no circumstances discard the one which he holds. As the 
wall draws to an end he will be able by a close study 
of the discards to determine what sequence or set his 
opponents still have hopes of completing, and by holding such 
of these desired tiles when he draws them himself, mean- 
while discarding freely from his own suit, he will prevent 
his opponents from completing their hands. 


What has been said above applies to a player who is trying 
to draw the game because of a poor arrangement of tiles 
in his own hand. There is a point in every game, however, 
in which this procedure is followed by all the players, and 
that point is near the end of the wall, when all the hands are 
presumably within one tile of completion, or earlier in the 
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game in the case of a single hand which has matured more 
rapidly than the others. Even players who have good oppor- 
tunity for completing their own hands should be careful of 
their discards as the wall draws to an end, and even before 
that point 1s reached if one of the players seems likely to 
complete his hand and win, i. e., if he has exposed three or 
four sets while the other players have but one or two 
exposed. Let us take an example of this: 


The player has exposed on the table three white Dragons 
and three Ones of Bamboo; in his hand he holds two West 
Winds, and the following Bamboo tiles—3, 4, 5, 9, 9. 

The player holding a hand such as here shown draws a 
Green Dragon, and glancing over the discard and exposed 
sets of the opponents he finds that no Green Dragons have 
been punged or discarded. If he holds the Green Dragon 
he must break one of his pairs and thus spoil his hand, 
which is within one tile of completion. If two of his 
opponents appear to be within one tile of completing their 
hands, and if the wall has but twelve or fewer tiles in it, and 
if he does not see much opportunity to complete his own 
hand (because of suit conflict, or because the tiles he needs 
are already in the discard) it will be best for him to break 
one of these pairs and spoil his hand rather than take the 
chance of the Green Dragon completing one of his opponents’ 
hands. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE GAMES - 


Several complete games, taken from actual play, are’ here 
presented. They show the original four hands, the draw 
and discard of each hand in turn, with comments upon the 
more important plays. 

In the first column the tiles are numbered consecutively 
as drawn from the wall. The player drawing the tile is 
indicated by one of the wind letters E. S. W. or N. in the 
second column. ‘The third column indicates the suit and 
denomination of the tile drawn, and the final column the 
tile discarded. 

Bamboos, Circles, and Characters are abbreviated to 
“Bam,” “Cir,” and “Char,” respectively. 


GAME ONE 
The original hands are held by the players as fellows: 


East Wind 

e|(oe|| lS A/S B) Raa} (Bea) f= } [xo 

Bie 
South Wind 

| © 1/0] | 8B | (22) lle list LEB BAR 

BBBLEIE 
West Wind 

se) (Alea) lel fer] f= 

BIS HSE 
North Wind 


RPPEE EEE RE Rg 
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Player Tile Drawn Tile Discarded 
1, E 8-Char 8-Char 


Characters is East Wind’s weakest suit, which he proceeds 
to discard at once. 


2. i Ss 9-Bam 1-Char 
The 9-Bamboo makes South’s Bamboo suit stronger than 
his Character suit. Therefore, in discarding his weakest suit, 
he discards the 1-Character. 


wap ft : w 3-Cir 2-Char 
This play is obvious. 
4. N 6-Cir q-Bam 


_North Wind’s hand contains a good percentage of Honor 
pieces, and he tentatively plans to try for this suit. 


5. E 3 2-Cir 4-Char 
East continues to discard his Character suit. 

6. s q-Char 7-Char 
South Wind continues to do likewise. 

4. Ww 4-Cir 9-Bam 


West Wind has made his decision in favor of the Circle 
suit, because the player above him has not indicated any suit, 
and Circles are now stronger than Bamboos in his own hand. 

gs. * N East Wind {-Bam 

North Wind now has an exceptionally strong suit of Honor 
pieces for so early in the game. 


9. HK 6-Char 6-Char 
19. s 6-Char 6-Char 
ii. w 1-Char 1-Char 
12. N 3-Bam 3-Bam 
13. Ez Green Dragon 2-Char 
14. 5 3-Char 3-Char 


South Wind appears to have been unfortunate in his decision 
between Characters and Bamboos, for up to the present time 
he has drawn three Characters and only one Bamboo. This, 
of course, could not have been forseen. 

15. w q-Char 7-Char 
16. N 5-Cir 5-Cir 

This play is unusual but correct under the circumstances, 
for North Wind has sufficient Winds and ‘Dragons in his 
hand to warrant an attempt to complete this suit. In order 
to do this and yet postpone the discovery of his object, he 
keeps the tiles of his weaker suit and discards the tiles of 
his stronger suit. This will lead his opponents to believe that 
he is playing for a suit which he really is weak in, and they 
will not find out their mistake until a late stage in the game, 
when he is at last forced to discard this suit, holding no other 
tiles than Winds and Dragons. 
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17. E 3-Char 3-Char 
18. s§ South Wind 6-Char 


South Wind must continue discarding Character, for too many 
have been discarded to allow him to change to this suit. 


19. w 5-Bam 5-Bam 
20. N 6-Bam 6-Bam 
21. E West Wind West Wind 


East Wind is wise in discarding this Honor tile in the hope 
of getting it out on the table before any of his opponents, 
especially West Wind, holds a pair of them, placing whosoever 
it may be in a position to pung. East Wind’s discard. His 
own hand is well enough set up to advise this discard. Other- 
wise, it would be better to hold it, along with all other Winds 
and Dragons drawn, until his hand is cleared of one of his 
two minor suits. 


22. s 3-Char 3-Char 
South continues to be unusually unfortunate in the draw. 


23. Ww 9-Char 9-Char 
24. N 8-Char 5-Cir 
25. E i-Bam 8-Cir 


East Wind is influenced in making his decision in favor of 
Bamboos, by the following facts: His Bamboo and Circle 
suits are approximately equal. The discards here show that 
West Wind is playing for Circles, North Wind for Characters, 
and both will consequently discard all Bamnboos into his hand. 
South Wind has not as yet indicated his strong suit, but even 
should he choose Bamboo as his suit East Wind will have 
the advantage over him, because East Wind is the higher hand 
in the order of play. 


26. Ss 2-Bam 6-Char 
2%. w 7-Cir 8-Bam 
28. N 1-Bam  1LBam 

29. E Red Dragon 8-Cir 


This demonstrates the advisability of East Wind’s holding 
Honor tiles, at least until his suit is clear. 


30. Ss South Wind 9-Bam 


South Wind has decided in favor of Circles, because he does 
not believe that he would be able to work out his Bamboo 
Suit with East Wind playing for the same suit directly above 
him. Also, another important consideration is that retaining 
Bamboo would necessitate the discarding of five different Circle 
tiles into West Wind’s hand. These would go far toward 
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completing the Circle hand of West Wind. His own hand 
is in such poor condition that it is advisable for him to save 
all honor pieces which he may draw. 


31. w 9-Char 9-Char 
32. N 2-Char 9-Cir 
33. E §-Char 8-Char 
34, Ss West Wind 4-Bam 
35. Ww 3-Bam 3-Bam 
36. N 2-Bam 2-Bam 
3%. KE 3-Bam 7-Cir 
38. s “Chow” 7{-Bam 
39. Ww 8-Bam 8-Bam 
46, N 9-Cir 9-Cir 
41. E Green Dragon 6-Cir 
42. Ss 4-Bam 2-Bam 


South keeps the 4-Bamboo in preference to the 2-Bamboo, 
because it forms a potential sequence, which he may need to 
use in order to complete his hand quickly in case any other 
player should suddenly indicate an almost completed hand. 


43. Ww 5-Char 5-Char 
44, N 6-Cir 6-Cir 
45. Ez 2-Cir 2-Cir 
46. 8 “Chow” 5-Bam 
4%. wo 9-Char 9-Char 
48. N 3-Cir 3-Cir 
49. E 6-Bam 2-Cir 


East Wind’s hand is now cleared. 


50. § 8-Char 8-Char 

51. Ww 5-Bam 5-Bam 

52. N 2-Cir 2-Cir 

53. EK 3-Cir 3-Cir 

54. Ss 5-Cir 4-Bama 

55. w 7-Char 7-Char 

56. N 4-Char 6-Cir 

57. E Kast Wind White Dragon 


This play is known to the Chinese as “fishing”. East dis- 
cards the White Dragon in the hope that one of his opponents 
will be able to pung it and then be forced to discard a Red 
or Green Dragon, which East in turn can pung. Very often 
this happens, for the player who pungs the White Dragon 
finds his hand so complete that he must discard an odd Dragon 


which he is holding. 


58. ) 5-Cir White Dragon 


South Wind foresees that in all probability he will be forced 
to discard the White Dragon at some stage of the game, and 
by discarding it immediately, after East Wind’s discard, it is 
discarded safely, whereas if he holds it for one or two more 
rounds of the draw, one of his opponents may have drawn to 
an odd one, completing a pair in his hand, thus enabling him 
to pung South Wind’s White Dragon. 
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59. ww 8-Cir 4-Bam 
60. N North Wind 8-Char 
\North Wind is careful here, in discarding a Character, to 
choose one which will not interfere with his sequences and 
pairs in that suit, which he now foresees that he may need 
to complete his hand, not being able to draw enough Winds 
and Dragons to form an All-Honor hand. 


61. E 6-Cir 6-Cir 

62. Ss 9-Char 9-Char 

63. w West Wind 1-Bam 

64. N 8-Bam 8-Bama 

65 B North Wind North Wind 


Both South and West Winds lose their turn, because of 
North Wind’s pung. 


66. N “Pung” White Dragon 
67. gE 4-Char 7-Char 

68. f) 4-Cir West Wind 
69. w “Pung” North Wind 


This is a safe discard, as there are already three North 
Wind tiles exposed. 


10. 7-Cir 9-Cir 
Vi. 7-Bam East Wind 


South and West Winds again lose their turns through North 
Wind’s pung. 


si 4 


2. N “Pung” Red Dragon 
North Wind’s hand is too nearly complete, and his op- 


ponents’ hands apparently too incomplete, to warrant his 
holding up the Red Dragon. 


13. E “Pung” 4-Bam 
By discarding this tile East requires only one tile to win. 


7A. 8 3-Bam 3-Bam 
15. w i-Bam White Dragon 
West Wind holds the Bamboo tile just drawn, as he foresees 
little opportunity to complete his own hand on account of 
opposition from his higher hand, South Wind. For this reason 
he plays a safe discard, and from now on plays to draw the 
game. 


76. N 1-Char 1-Char 
Vi. E 9-Bam 9-Bam 
East Wind will gain little by holding the 9-Bamboo and 
discarding the 7, for the two remaining 9-Bamboos are already 
in the discard. It is an even chance that the one remaining 
8-Bamboo will be drawn and discarded before the ene remain- 
ing 6-Bamboo. 
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78, s $-Bam &-Bama 


South Wind discarded this tile which permits East Wind 
to Mah-Jong, because he had no reason to suspect that he 
would complete East Wind’s hand. Moreover his own hand 
was too nearly completed to warrant playing for a draw. 


79. EK “Chow” Mah-Jong 


East Wind’s score is 272 points, and he collects double this 
amount, 544 points, from each player, making a total of 1,632 
points. 

The four hands at the conclusion of the game are as follows: 


FEES 


East Wind 


J 


South Wind 


i ee} | ee! jee] jee 


West Wind 

. é ©||°. || eo|| eo Ge Pai 

A} fells. )| =) a () (s)falfe] 
North Wind 


oi 
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GAME TWO 


The feur original hands are held by the players as follows: 


East Wind 
t , , 3 3 5 6 F { 

e\) a(S |S ||] [FIRE RS] [se] ess 
i (IS 
South Wind 
oe : a ) ™ *y ra 7s REG 
F212) CWAl 
West Wind 
: }®]|eo]/@°]/ee]/ Bs} f= 1 (5 1 fac] feac] [RAR 
ESTEE a es ea Ea 
North Wind 


af GRABS BEES MO 
BMCHBIBRIBIBIGawT 


Player Tile Drawn Tile Discarded 
L E 5-Cir 5-Cir 


East Wind’s hand is fairly well built up in Characters. He 
holds his Bamboos, however, for his first three or four draws 
may consist entirely of Bamboos, which would make this suit 
superior to the Characters. Since Circles is his weakest suit, 
his best play is to leave his Bamboo and Character suits intact 
until he has discarded all Circles from his hand. 


2. Ss 4-Char 9-Bam 


South Wind also is fairly certain of eventually establishing 
Characters as his strong suit. This leaves him a discard to 
make from one of his two weaker suits. These two suits being 
equal, he discards the Bamboo so as to be able to swing to the 
Circle suit, if necessary, without encountering opposition from 
East in that suit (as evidenced by East’s first discard). 
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3. 9-Cir 8-Bam 


w 
4. N %-Char 4 Bam 
5. B 4-Cir 9-Cir 
6. s South Wind 1-Bam 
q. Ww North Wind North Wind 


West Wind delays here in deciding as to his suit, because 
the hand over him, South Wind, has not disclosed whether 
Circles or Characters is to be his suit. 


8. N 1-Bam 1-Bam 
9. Ez 9-Cir 9-Cir 
10. 8 7-Bam 7-Bam 
il. w Red Dragon South Wind 
12. 8 “Pung” 1-Cir 
13. w 5-Char 9-Char 


North and East lose their turns, because of South Wind’s 
Rung.” 

West Wind now decides to establish Circles as his suit, even 
though the last tile drawn has materially strengthened his 
Character suit. He does this because South, above him, has 
shown by his last discard that Characters is his suit, and it 
would probably be fatal to West Wind’s hand to enter into 
conflict with South Wind in a suit as weak as his suit in 
Characters is. He discards the 9 because, having made his 
decision in favor of Circles, and having five Characters to 
dispose of, he can do considerable damage to the hand of 
those opponents who are playing for Characters by discard- 
ing his own carefully—i. e., discarding at an early stage in the 
game any pairs which he may draw or hold. 


14, N 3-Bam 3-Bam 
15. E 9-Bam 4-Cir 
16. Ss 8-Char 8-Cir 
1%. w i1-Bam 9-Char 


West Wind has now made certain that no opponent playing 
for Characters will complete a set of nines. 


18. N 1-Bam 1-Bam 
19. EK 2-Bam 4-Cir 
20. s 6-Cir 6-Cir 
21. w “Pung” 1-Char 
Re N North Wind 3-Bam 
23. E 4-Cir 4-Cir 
24. s 4-Bam 4-Bai 
25. w 2-Cir 6-Char 
26. N 3-Char 4-Cir 


North Wind has reached the point where he is forced to 
make a decision between Circles and Characters. He chooses 
the latter because (1) the player on his left is playing for 
Circles, putting him in an unfavorable position if he were to 
play for this suit; (2) the player across the table from him 
has shown by his discards that Characters is his strong suit; 
North Wind, having no suit without opposition, chooses the 
ene in which the opposition will hamper him least. 
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21. E 6-Bam 1-Char 

East Wind’s hand is now stronger in Bamboos than in 
Characters, because of his last draw. East Wind’s best play, 
despite this draw, however, is to establish Bamboos as his 
suit, for it would be foolish for him to attempt an all-Character 
hand with both upper and lower hands in suit conflict with 
him and with practically no Winds or Dragons with which 
to fill in his hand. East Wind must now discard all of his 
characters, and with two hands playing for this suit, it is best 
to discard all six immediately—i. e., hold whatever tiles are 
drawn during the next six turns and discard a Character each 
time. After this is done, if he has succeeded in discarding 
the majority of them without their being punged by either 
North or South Wind, he will have damaged their hands 
considerably by having eliminated from the play two pairs and 
two odd tiles of their suit. If, on the other hand, they pung 
or chow the majority of his Character discards, it is unfor- 
tunate but cannot be helped, for they would be able to prof- 
it as much, and probably more, if East Wind defers these dis- 
cards until a later stage of the game. 


28. Ss 4-Char West Wind 


29. w White Dragon 5-Char 
30. N “Chow” (5-6-7) 1-Cir 


North Wind chows this tile because of the weakness of 
his own hand, the obvious strength of the hand holding the 
same suit across the table, and because East Wind is beginning 
to discard Characters, which he will not be able to pung 
because of the lack of pairs in his own hand, and which he 
cannot chow because of his position at the table. He dis- 
cards the 1-Circle first in preference to the 2, 3, or 5, because 
it is best to discard the more valuable One before an opponent 
draws a pair of them and is able to pung. 


31. E 9-Char 1-Char 

East is particular to follow up his previous discard instead 
of simply “throwing” in any tiles that he may draw. This 
discard renders valueless any other 1-Character which his op- 
ponents may hold, except for filling in a sequence. 

s Red Dragon Red Dragon 

South has more chances of filling in his Characters than of 
filling in with Dragons. Having one of each of the three dif- 
ferent Dragons, it is immaterial which he discards. 


33. w 3-Char 3-Char 

34. N 1-Cir 1-Cir 

35. E _ §$-Bam 3-Char 

36. s White Dragon Green Dragoa 


South Wind does not chow the 3-Character discarded by 
East because of the early stage of the game. He prefers to 
take his chances on the draw from the wall, knowing that he 
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still has twe opportunities of either drawing or chowing a 
3-Character. This policy is immediately rewarded by his draw 
of the White Dragon, completing a pair. 


37. Ww Green Dragon 1-Bam 
38. N 8-Char 5-Cir 
39. E 7-Bam 3-Char 
40. 8 5-Cir 6-Cir 


South continues to follow the policy which he adopted in 
his previous draw, and allows another 3 of Characters to go 
by without chowing. He also does this because he can now 
visualize his hand in its complete form—i. e., he knows just 
what tiles he will need to complete his hand and can begin 
to calculate just what chances he has of obtaining them, 
shifting the combinations in his hand acordingly. 


41. w 5-Char 5-Char 
42. N 3-Cir $-Cir 
North does not chow the 5-Character because he will have 
to break up the arrangement of his Character suit in order to 
do so. If he chowed the 5-Character, it would give him one 
more set toward the completion of his hand, but would leave 
him a 1, 5, and 8-Character in his hand, and it would require 
several miraculous draws on his part to get his hand into a 
position where he would be able to chow or pung any other 
characters. His hand, as it stands, requires but a 2-Character 
and a 3 or 6-Character to furnish him two more sets, and yet 
leave him an 8-Character. The points here is that it is better 
to have material enough to form two or three sets in the hand 
to work with than to have two sets on the table and be forced 
to rely upon the draw for certain tiles which are required 
before a player is in a position even to chow discards. 


. 48. E 6-Bam 9-Char 
44, Ss East Wind East Wind 
South Wind would gain nothing by chowing East Wind’s 
9-Character, for it would only complete a set which he has 
already complete in his hand, and he would still be forced 
to discard a Character. It is far better for him to see what 
the draw has in store for him. 


45. w 4-Cir Red Dragon 
West Wind discards the Red Dragon in preference to the 
White Dragon, because he is more certain that it will not 
be punged by an opponent, a Red Dragon having been dis- 
carded a few tiles previously. 


46. N 6-Cir 6-Cir 

4%. EK 2-Char 2-Char 

48. 8 3-Cir $-Cir 

49. Ww 5-Cir White Dragon 


It is better for West not to chow South Wind’s discard in 
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the hope of completing a set of three 2-Circles and a sequence 
of 4-5-6-Circles. He is warranted in expecting this, because 
he has no opposition in his suit and few tiles of his suit have 
been discarded. He discards the White Dragon in preference 
to his own Wind, or to drawing to the White Dragon. Players 
discard their opponents’ Winds more freely than Dragons, 
because a set of Winds double only for one player while a set 
of Dragons double for any player holding them. He is also 
justified in discarding such an important tile, which he knows 
will be punged, because of the length of wall yet undrawn, 
and as very few sets have been exposed by his opponents he 
has no reason to think that the hand of any one of them is 


nearing completion. . 


50. 8 “Pung” 2-Char 

51. Ww 4-Bam 4-Bam 

52. N 3-Bam 3-Bam 

53. KK j-Bam 5-Char 

54. & West Wind West Wind 
55. Ww White Dragon White Dragon 
56. N 6-Char 3-Cir 

57. KE 8-Char 8-Char 

58. 8 8-Cir 8-Cir 

59. Ww 5-Bam §-Bam 

60. N North Wind 2-Cir 

6L. EK 2-Bam 6-Char 

62. Ss 9-Bam 9Bam 


East Wind pungs this discard, causing beth West and North 
Winds to lose their turn. 


63. K “Pung” East Wind 
64. i] West Wind West Wind 
65. w 4-Bam 4-Bam 

66. N 9-Cir 9-Cir 

67. E Red Dragon Red Dragon 


This discard is fairly safe, as two Red Dragons have already 
been discarded. 


68. 5 4-Cir %-Cir 
69. Ww “Chow” West Wind 
West chows this tile because it is getting toward the end 
of the game and he has a useless tile in his hand—a West 
Wind, three of which have already been discarded. 


70. N 2-Bam 2-Bam 
71. E “Kong” 1-Cir 


The 1-Circle which East Wind here discards he obtains 
from the loose-tile draw which his filling four of a kind 
entitles him to. 
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72. 8 6-Bam 6-Bam 
South Wind hesitates to discard this tile, for he knows 
that it may complete East Wind’s hand. His own hand, how- 
ever, is so nearly complete, requiring but one tile, that he 
takes the chance of completing East Wind’s hand in preference 
to spoiling his own. East Wind, of course, kongs this tile, 
causing West and North Winds to lose their turns again. 


43. E “Kong” §-Bam 
East Wind, upon making his loose-tile draw for filling four 
of a kind, draws an 8-Bamboo. This gives him two pairs 
and he discards the 5-Bamboo. 


A. Ss 2-Char 2-Char 
15. w 8-Cir 8-Cir 
16. N {-Bam Red Dragon 


North Wind knows that the 7-Bamboo may quite possibly 
complete East Wind’s hand, for there is only one 7-Bamboo 
in the discard. His own hand is very low in scoring value. 
Therefore, he refuses to take the chance of discarding the 
7-Bamboo and decides to try to draw the game. The Red 
Dragon he knows to be a safe discard, because three of them 
have already been discarded. 


ree E Green Dragon Green Dragon 
48. Ww “Pung” q-Cir 
Because of this pung, South Wind loses his turn. East 
Wind discards the Green (Dragon because it will spoil his 
score to hold it. He therefore takes the chance of completing 
some one’s hand by discarding it, knowing that if some other 
player does win, his own hand is sufficiently high in scoring 
value to win back whatever he may lose and more. 


49. N East Wind North Wind 


North Wind, taking no chance however small, holds the 
East Wind and discards one of his own, knowing this to be 
safe since he holds three of them in his own hand. 


80. E 3-Cir 3-Cir 
81. Ww “Chow” Mah Jong 
This completes West Wind’s hand, with a score of 104. 

He collects this amount from North and from South Wind; 
and double this amount, 208, from East Wind. The three 
other players score as follows: East 160; South 96, North 2. 
East Wind will receive from South Wind 128 points, and from 
North Wind 316, or a total of 444 points received as against 
208 paid out. South Wind then recovers a part of his losses 
from North Wind in receiving from him the difference of their 
scores, 94 points. 
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The four hands at the conclusion of the game are as follows: 


West Wind > 
6) = é “ 
SESS 
90} [oo 
eg) 
East Wind 
BES} | B88 || RRA 
RAB) } BBR} | BRE 
i Alfa 
CBR a a | 
ame 
HHH) (HBR) WER | HEE 


South Wind 
‘— ia "yp ’y "yp oe is Ss 3 Ss 
BBB 


North Wind 


" 4 E eR . @ Bis os NI Bag eh be 7% 
GIR) 
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GAME THREE 


The four original hands are held by the players as follows: 


East Wind 
€ ¢ Lee te te eo vn "> 66 cer TT 
RP FEEGIEE OSRe) F 
South Wind 


aii |(e 8)(aat] [O)/% lfee)[es) felis} 
lal 


West Wind 
BwUs |i D> Say libe i DZ Yeh Za ©© So | BRE 
North Wind 


ale aie aikiale Ol | ®| les eeellese Bo 8) (aaa) (ane 
Re © 00 HHO || BEB 
BBIBRIE RBBE Be) aaa) | ae 


Player Tile Drawn Tile Discarded 
1L E 2-Bam 2-Bam 
East reserves his decision until his hand is cleared of Bam- 
boos. 
2 Ss 6-Bam 6-Char 


South is fairly certain of establishing Bamboos as his suit, 
but holds his Circles until his hand is cleared of his weak suit, 
Characters. 

3. Ww 3-Bam 5-Cir 
_ West passes the opportunity to chow South’s discard, even 
though he is certain to establish Characters as his suit, because 
it is wiser at the very outset of a game to take chances on 
the draw in the hope of improving the hand. 

4, N South Wind 5-Bam 

North has enough Honor pieces to combine with his two 
pairs of nines and to play for an All-Heads hand. 

5b. E 1-Char 6-Bam 
East does not know as yet whether North, his higher player, 
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is establishing Characters as his strong suit. East has, how- 
ever, enough Characters with doubling Honor pieces (Dragons 
and his own Wind) to warrant his playing for Characters even 
under strong opposition from the higher hand. He therefore 
establishes Characters as his suit and plans to discard his 
Circles. 
6. s North Wind 4-Char 

South holds all Honor pieces he draws, for his hand has 
not reached the point where he can decide that he will not 
need them for the completion of his hand. 


Me w 1-Cir 1-Cir 
8. N 5-Char 5-Char 
9. E 4-Cir 4-Cir 


East is now assured as to his suit, after noting North’s 
last discard. 


10. s 8-Bam 6-Cir 
(Note that South Wind, in discarding a suit, begins with the 
pair, as did East in discarding before him. This is a good 
method to follow in all discarding when one has selected a 
suit to discard which contains one or more pairs, for it hampers 
the hand of any opponent who may try to establish that 
particular suit. 


11. w 7-Bam 6-Cir 
12. N 4-Char 4-Char 
13. KE White Dragon U-Cir 


East is careful to follow up his previous discard before dis- 
carding any of his odd Circle tiles. 
14, Ss 8-Char 8-Char 
15. w 9-Bam $-Bam 
West decides in favor of Characters, because the suit is far 
stronger than his Bamboo suit, and also because his higher 
player, South, has established Bamboos. 


16. N Red Dragon 2-Cir 
Following his plan to play for an All-Heads hand, North 
begins discarding his odd Circle tiles. An observant opponent 
will know this by having noted that North has discarded tiles 
of all three minor suits. 


vis KE 4-Cir 4-Cir 
18. Ss 4-Char 4-Char 
19. w “Chow” 3-Bam 


South Wind has noted that East Wind is in suit conflict 
with him and therefore chows. ; 


20. N 3-Char 3-Char 
21. E 2-Cir 4-Cir 


East Wind has broken another of the Circle sets. 
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22. 8s 8-Bam 6-Cir 
23. w 1-Cir 1-Cir 
24. N 3-Char $-Char 
25. E 2-Char 1-Cir 
26. s 8-Bam 2-Cir 
27. w 2-Char {-Bam 
28. N 4-Char 4-Char 


West pungs this tile, causing East and South Winds to 
lose their turn. 


29. w “Pung” {-Bam 
30. N White Dragon 3-Cir 
31. E 4-Bam 4-Bam 
32. Ss North Wind 3-Cir 
33. Ww West Wind §-Bam 


North refrains from punging this tile. 


34. N 8-Bam 8-Bam 
35. E 5-Bam 5-Bam 
36. Ss Red Dragon North Wind 


At such an early stage in the game South Wind’s hand is 
unusually well filled with his suit. For this reason, he prefers 
to take a chance on the draw rather then chow East Wind’s 
5-Bamboo. For the same reason he breaks his set of North 
Winds, after securing a pair of Red Dragons. Even though 
he has now a pair of North Winds, and a pair of Red Dragons, 
he plays to discard them in the hope of completing an all- 
Bamboo hand, for this will score many more points than would 
be possible by filling in the Red Dragon and North Wind 
sets, the pairs of which he holds only for use in case of 
emergency, i. e., if he discovers that one of his opponents 
is on the point of winning. 


37. Ww 6-Char Green Dragon 
38. N South Wind 4-Cir 
North Wind completes a set of four South Winds and draws 
an East Wind from the loose tiles, after exposing his set of 
four of a kind, with the end tiles turned down, on the table. 
After discarding the 7-Circles his hand is now All-Heads, but 
he hopes to improve it still further. 


39. E 5-Char 8-Cir 
40. Ss 8-Cir 8-Cir 
41. Ww Green Dragon Green Dragon 


It is now apparent that it would have been better for West 
Wind to have held the Green Dragon that he previously dis- 
carded, and to have discarded the West Wind in its place, for 
he would now be holding a pair of Green Dragons for use in 
, an emergency, whereas he now has only a West Wind tile, 
which is of no value to his hand. This was unforeseen, how- 
ever, and is a mischance which occurs frequently in the game. 
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42. N East Wind 9-Cir 


Because of his fortunate draw of Honor pieces, North has 
decided to obtain a double for all-one-suit with Honor Pieces, 
as well as a double for All-Heads. His choice of discard, 
however, is open to criticism, for he would have no competi- 
tion in the Circle suit, whereas a 9-Bamboo is already buried 
in the discard. 


43. K 3-Cir 3-Cir 
44, 8 6-Char 6-Char 
45. w 5-Cir 5-Cir 
46. N 5-Bam 5-Bana 
4%. K 9-Cir : 9-Cir 
48. 8 4-Cir 4-Cir 
49. w 9-Cir 9-Cir 
50. N 9-Char 9-Char 
51. Ww “Kong” $-Cir 


West Wind discards the 8-Circle which he drew from the 
loose tiles. 


52. N West Wind 9-Cir 


North will now double once for All-Bamboo-with-Honor 
pieces, and also once for All-Heads. 


53. KE 5-Cir §-Cir 

54. 8 $-Bam North Wind 
55. Ww 3-Cir 3-Cir 

56. N White Dragon 9-Bana, 


If North can rid his hand of Bamboos, he will obtain three 
doubles for all-one-suit (Honor suit) in place of the two 
doubles which he now holds for All-Heads and all-one-suit 
with Honor pieces. This is the best procedure because his 
hand now contains three pairs of Honor pieces; he has only 
one Bamboo to discard, and the wall is quite long as yet. 


57%. K 4-Cir 4-Cir 
58. 8 4-Bam North Wind 
59. w 6-Bam 6-Bam 


South Wind’s pung causes North and East Winds to lose 
their turn. 


60. 8 “Pung” Ked Dragon 


South is aware that one of his opponents is likely to pung 
the Red Dragon, but none of them, with the exception of West 
Wind, have enough sets exposed to lead him to believe ‘that 
it will complete their hands even if they do pung it, and he 
knows from West Wind’s exposed sets that West Wind’s best 
play, if he is in a position to pung the Red Dragon, is to allow 
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it to go by and play for all Characters, because he has such 
an excellent Character hand already exposed. 


6L w 1-Char West Wind 
62. N “Pung” 9-Bam 
63. E 2-Bam 2-Cir 


East Wind plainly perceives that without unusual good 
fortune in the draw he will not be able to complete his hand, 
and plays accordingly trying to draw the game by holding 
those tiles which he believes would assist his opponents’ hands. 


6A, 8 7{-Bam Red Dragon 
65. Ww 5-Char 8-Char 


West discards the 8-Character rather than break either of 
his two potential sequences. 


66. N 3-Bam 3-Bam 
67%. KE 1-Cir 1-Cir 
68. s 2-Bam {-Bam 


South Wind now needs only a 1 or 4-Bamboo to complete 
his hand. 


63. Ww West Wind West Wind 
70. N White Dragon North Wind 
North Wind discards this tile because the North Wind set 
is “dead”, three of them having already been discarded. This 
discard by North Wind of an Honor piece is a warning to 
his opponents that his hand now contains all Winds and 
Dragons. In a case of this kind, it is wise for each opponent 
of North Wind to hold all Honor pieces he may draw, unless 
his own hand is within one tile of being complete. But if 
this is the case, and the player has a fairly high scoring hand, 
it would be better to discard an Honor piece if drawn, and 
take a chance on completing North Wind’s hand rather than 
spoil his own hand. Each of North Wind’s opponents should 
make certain before spoiling his own hand that neither of the 
other two opponents of North Wind has developed his hand 
to such a point where he may be able to complete it by “dogging” 
it or otherwise, and thus escape settling with North Wind. 


TL KE 7-Bam 1-Char 


East discards the 1-Character because he believes it to be 
the safest discard of all the tiles in his hand. There is a 
chance that it may complete West Wind’s hand, but this is 
not likely. 
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72. Ss 8-Cir 8-Cir 
43. Ww 6-Cir 6-Cir 
74. N 4-Cir q-Cir 
45. E §-Bam 1-Char 
46. 8 9-Bam 9-Bam 


This tile is of no value to South Wind. He needs a 1l- or a 
4-Bamboo to complete his hand. 


ude w 5-Cir 5-Cir 

18. N 2-Cir 2-Cir 

79. E 8-Char 8-Char 

80. Ss East Wind East Wind 


North Wind’s pung causes West Wind to lose his turn. 


$1. N “Pung” Red Dragon 
82. E 3-Char 3-Char 
83. Ss 6-Char 6-Char 
84. Ww Green Dragon 1-Char 


It is apparent to West Wind that he has very little chance 
of completing his hand, with only five tiles left in the wall, 
East Wind holding a great many tiles in his suit, and requir- 
ing two tiles to complete his own hand. Under such condi- 
tions, there would be no excuse for his discarding the Green 
Dragon and taking the chance of completing North Wind’s 
hand, which it would actually do. 


2-Bam 2-Bam 


N 
86. E 4-Bam i-Char 
87. s 8-Char 8-Char 
88. Ww 1-Bam 6-Char 


West Wind, having decided to attempt to draw the game 
by preventing North Wind from completing his hand, is taking 
no chances in allowing South Wind to complete his. For this 
reason, he holds the 1-Bamboo and discards the 6-Character, 
three of which have already been discarded. 

This game is a typical example of how an All-Honor-suit 
hand is formed from an All-Heads hand. It illustrates the 
different stages of such development, and how players holding 
poor hands attempt to draw the game when confronted with 
an All-Honor hand, and to what limit a player holding a good 
hand may go in his discarding without danger of completing 
the same All-Honor hand. 
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The four hands at the conclusion of the game are as follows: 


STE AA ENE AEE 
We Wis 


¢ to vrs & oe eo I, ro 
D\ a Ze Nh Dea oer 
"'p a ™) 
DB | | Bes, 


North Wind 
i aoe 
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PLAYING WITH A LIMIT 


Pung-Chow, as it has been described in the foregoing 
pages, represents the game as it is played with unlimited 
hands, that is, where no limits are set to the number of points 
permissible in the score of a hand. It is impractical, how- 
ever, to play with unlimited hands in a game where a stake 
has been set due to the inconsistencies of the winning hand 
scores; one may win with a hand of 200,000 points, whereas 
the ordinary or average winning hand numbers approximately 
only 500 to 1,000. 


On this account the Chinese use a lower scoring system 
and set limits to the hands whenever placing stakes on the 
game, with a view to limiting losses between all players. 

This setting of a limit changes the game considerably, 
for while the procedure of the play is similar to that of the 
unlimited hand, the scoring is almost totally different and 
the actual playing of the hand is changed. 


A player in a limited hand gains nothing by completing 
a hand scoring high in the thousands when held down to 
the limit which is comparatively low. This changes entirely 
the playing of hands, making each player’s object no longer 
to score as high a hand as possible and win, but to score as 
closely to the limit as possible and win, which in practice 
amounts to completing the hand as quickly as possible, mixing 
sequences and sets of all suits and taking all good scoring 
sets as they come, planning for none. 


It can be seen that there is a larger element of fortune 
or “luck” in this method of playing than there is in playing 
the unlimited hand, though in either case the best player 
will win consistently. 
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PROCEDURE OF PLAY 


F Indicators 


In playing this sort of a game the wind indicators in their 
container, the Cheung Huen or wind box, are always used, 
and their use changes the method of commencing the game. 


To start the game when using the wind markers the seats 
are chosen at random and any one of the four players 
throws the two dice once, the result of this throw deciding 
which player is to throw again for playing position. The 
counting of players is done in a counter clock-wise direction 
as previously explained. 


The player thus designated will shuffle the wind indi- 
cators thoroughly face downward and places any one of 
them still face downward on top of wind box. He then 
arranges the whole lot in a perpendicular straight line in 
front of them all face downward, placing the box with the 
wind indicator still on top of it in any order he pleases. 


He then throws the two dice and the number thrown 
will decide which player is to pick up the first indicator 
(see accompanying illustration) counting in the usual manner 
in counter clock-wise direction, starting with himself as 1. 
The player indicated will pick up the first indicator, the 
player on his right the second indicator, the player opposite 
the third, and the player to his left the last. 
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In this illustration, C first threw the dice; the number was seven, 
designating A as the player to throw again for playing position or 
seat. A has shuffled the markers ‘and arranged them perpen- 
dicularly in front of him, placing the wind box ‘in second position. 
He had the privilege of placing it in Ist, 3rd or 4th position if 
he had chosen. He then throws with the dice, an 8; this designates 
D as the player to take the first indicator; A the second (also the 
wind box), B the third, and C the fourth. 


The wind box goes to the player picking up the indicator 
on top of it who then places it in front of him to mark the 
seat of East Wind. ‘The players then look at their indi- 
cators; the one drawing the East Wind indicator becomes 
East Wind, and occupies the seat marked by the wind box. 
The remaining three players seat themselves about the table 
according to their draw or wind marker, i. e., draw of West 
Wind indicator opposite to East, North Wind to the left 
and South Wind to the right of East. 


East Wind now takes charge of the wind box and the 
four indicators which are placed in the wind box face up 
with East Wind on top. The East Wind player retains the 
box until he loses a hand. When this occurs the box goes 
to the right to the player who was South, but now becomes 
East Wind. ‘The East Wind indicator, however, still re- 
maining on top as this designates that the East Wind round 
is being played. ‘The East Wind round is over as soon as 
the fourth player to be East Wind in turn loses. He is 
the one to take charge of the East Wind indicator and 
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placing the South Wind indicator on top to indicate the South 
Wind round, hands the box to the original East Wind who 
now becomes the first East Wind of the South Wind round. 
Four rounds make up a set. In every case the new wind- 
round must commence with the original East Wind player, 
and the box is for the purpose of indicating which round of 
the wind is being played and who is the East Wind in that 
particular hand. 

It should be decided before starting how many sets are 
to be played. Chinese players generally play from 4 to 8 
sets in an evening. 
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DETAILS OF THE PLAY 


The seats having been chosen and winds positioned, the 
procedure of play continues exactly as has been described 
before. The wall is broken and the tiles drawn in the same 
manner, “Chowing,” “Punging” and filling four of a kind 
are processes gone about in the same manner as they are 
in the other type of game. 


Mah-Jong also is attained in the same way, i. e., com- 
pleting four sets and a pair. 


Almost the entire difference in the two ways of playing 
the game is found in the scoring. 


In the scoring many new combinations have been added, 
scoring values have been changed, and special bonuses, limit 
hands and new doubling honors have been introduced which 
must now be taken, one at a time, and explained in detail. 
The most important change is that the last 14 tiles in the 
wall are never drawn and the game ends.and is a draw if it 
reaches this point without conclusion. 


Loose tiles may be drawn of course during the play, but 
even a loose tile cannot be drawn if there are only 14 tiles 
left in the wall including the loose tiles. “These last 14 
tiles are usually separated a little from the rest of the wall 
to indicate the end. 


The Limit Hand 


To keep the hands down to a reasonable amount when 
players are playing for stakes, a limit, usually 300 points in 
games giving a bonus of 10 points for Mah-Jong—-and 400 
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in games giving a bonus of 20 points for Mah-Jong, ts 
agreed upon. East Wind of course is liable for double the 
limit and at the same time may win as high as double 
the limit from each player. Non-winners in settling their 
scores settle the difference in the score up to the limit if 
neither is East Wind, and up to double the limit if either 
is East Wind. 


The limit is of course entirely optional, and may be set 
by the players at the beginning of the play. A limit of 
600 points between players seems the most popular at present 
in America. 


Washing the Tiles 


A “Head” is a one, nine, wind or a dragon, and a 
hand containing 9 or more different “Heads” on the original 
hand drawn from the wall entitles the player to “Wash 
Tiles.” He calls out “‘no play” and exposes his hand, col- 
lecting frem each player according to the following table: 


OMT eadsy aa skiers 50 points 
Ome eadsietes eke 70 points 
Ie eadsteiti. .e 100 points 
iZeleadsenrre tis 150 points 
Doe TEAS ee terete one's 200 points 


When washing the tiles takes place, the tiles must be 
reshuffled and the wall built over. East Wind retains the 
“Cheung” (wind box) and not collecting double when he 
“washes tiles’ does not have to pay any of the other players 
double when they ‘“‘wash tiles.” It must be remembered that 
in order to wash the tiles the heads must be different, that 
the hand must be the original 13 tiles (14 in case of East 
Wind) and no drawing is permitted 
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LIMIT HANDS 


A player holding a winning hand of any one of the fol- 
lowing combinations receives from each of the players the 
full amount agreed upon. 


1. A winning hand of single heads no two alike with a 
pair of heads different from the rest representing the 
final pair. This hand is known as “The Thirteen 
Extraordinaries.” 


ESIESTES ES ESTES IES SIEGES 


2. A winning hand containing sets of heads only with a 
pair of heads as the final pair. 


KERIB) Bll] 
3. A winning hand of four different sets of winds and 
any kind of a final pair. In China this hand is called 

the Four Happinesses, and superstition has it that one 


holding this hand has much good fortune coming to 
him having the four happinesses at his door. 
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'*|[4][8] fe) 5) 


4. The winning hand of 3 different sets of winds with 


a pair of the other winds as the final pair. 


© | |e0| | eo! | ee 
@0| 160} | ee! | eo 
666] [660] (600) (600 
00} ese! |coo| |eoo 
©69} |oco} [e690] |eoo, 


5. A winning hand made up entirely of sets of four of 
a kind with any pair as the final pair. 


6. East Wind winning on original draw from the wall 
with any completed hand. Tihis hand has precedence 
over washing tiles. The Chinese consider this hand 
as a forecast of misfortunes to come and call it “The 
Celestial Smile” or “The Heavenly Joy.” 


7. Any winning hand which is completed by the first 
discard in any game. ‘This hand is called in China 
“The Earthly Joy” and is compared with number 
six, “The Heavenly Joy.” ‘The distinction is so pro- 
nounced because the latter being limited to East Wind 
will collect twice as many points as the former. 
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8. A winning hand containing the 3 sets of dragons; 
red, green and white. In China these are known as 
the 3 Doctors of Literature. The inference of course 
being that many tiles must be turned away before these 
three sets can be made up just as many students in 
China are turned away by competitive examinations 
before the three best scholars are chosen to pursue their 
studies at the Royal Court with the title of Doctors 
of Literature. 


EE 


9. A winning hand composed of any four sets and any 
pair which has been made up entirely by draw (i.e., 
wihout any “chowing” or “punging”’). A hand of 
this sort in China is known as “The Hidden Trreas- 
ure.” 
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SCORING VALUES FOR LIMIT HANDS 
Winning Hand 


Sales OL ome yea ine Cesena irene fais tc arars hataiecs ae oie Oe 10 points 
No other score in hand or on table than Mah-Jong.. 10 points 


On Table In Hand 


MphLree Osa KINI OLe2-1OvO men te aire aes iz 6 
whreesoteay kind ot headsie 4c ss. oe tes 4 10 
ROuimOtedektidee) tOs Oe tainae tak ccc 8 16 
Hous Otsaskind sot headssjncenies ees te 16 32 
Pair of 2 to 8 punged to complete hand .. Zz 

Pair of 2 to 8 drawn to complete hand.... .. 4 
Pair of heads punged to complete hand .. 4 

Pair of heads drawn to complete hand.... .. 6 


Pair of the player’s own wind punged by 
him in his own wind round to complete 
IpeWaGh GSS aein oben ss Sere aOR 6 
Pair of the player’s own wind drawn by 
him in his own wind round to complete 


LEWC iii aig NAS OORT MRM aeRO 0 8 
Filling a sequence in the middle or the 

only open end to complete hand......... 2 4 
Filling a sequence with both ends open by 

draw to complete hand...............6> Re 2 


Other Hands 


Shree Ofeavkind OfyZ Ol coi ood ce else eissere Zz 4 
Mhree/ ot ar kind ot heads «jess «c.ss05 4s obs 4 8 
GUuteOied cKINGes tO Or mea rc cides aatecrae ate aks 8 16 
Hout OLraekindsOteieadS. 1 odes eerste 16 32 
ne pain oLanyadragonen) sani sere oes 2 
One Pair OF Owai wines src cicsei eyeiccscs aioe iver 2 
One pair of wind of the round............ Z 
One pair of player’s own wind in the wind 

OLE MIS LOWE WING, NOUMG wyetssie ers chenlee ete 4 


EXPLANATION OF SCORING VALUES 


Pair of 2-8 punged to complete hand. A player must 
have four sets and a pair to win. ‘The above scoring 
value is given if the pair is from 2 to 8 and if he pungs 
one of them to win. 

Pair of 2-8 drawn to complete hand. This score is 
given as above when the player’s extra pair is from 
2-8, but he must match the pair by draw. 

Pair of heads punged to complete hand. This four 
points is given when player pungs to match his final 
pair. 

Pair of heads drawn to complete hand. This six 
points is given when player draws and matches his 
final pair. 

Pair of player’s own wind punged by him in his own 
wind round to complete his hand. ‘This six points is 
given to a player who pungs to match this final pair 
when his final pair is his own wind and it is his own 
wind round. 

Pair of the player’s own wind in his own wind round 
drawn by him to complete his hand. This is similar 
to the one above except that the player draws the 
tile instead of punging it, thereby getting 8 points 
instead of 6 points. 

Filling a sequence in the middle or on the only open 
end to complete hand. An example would be chowing 
a 6 of Character, when holding a 5 and 7 of Char- 
acter, or holding the 1 and 2, and chowing the 3 
(only open end). 
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8. 


*6. 


Filling a sequence with both ends open, by draw to 
complete hand. An example would be, having a 7 
and 8 of Character and drawing a 6 or a9. In both 
this and the above case when the sequence is filled 
by draw it must immediately be set out face up on 
the table to the right of player, with the tile drawn 
en top of the other two. 


DOUBLING HONOR SCORES 


. A set of a player’s own wind doubles his total score 


once. 


A set of a player’s own wind in his own wind round 
doubles his total score twice. - 


A set of red dragons doubles the total score once. 
A set of green dragons doubles the total score once. 
A set of white dragons doubles the total score once. 


A hand of all one suit except winds or dragons doubles: 
the total score once. 


A winning hand having no sequences in it doubles 
the total score once. 

A winning hand entirely of one suit, doubles the 
total score three times. 


A hand completed by the last tile, which may be 
drawn from the wall (the fifteenth tile from the end 
ef the wall), doubles the score once. 

A hand completed by a “loose tile” draw doubles the 
score once, 
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aii. 


ho 


A hand completed with the fourth tile of an ex- 
posed set of three of a kind doubles the score once. For 
example, a player has three Six of Circles exposed and 
“Pungs” or draws the fourth Six of Circles. If it 
will fit into a sequence and complete his hand, he may 
double his score. 


*Count for winning hand only. 


PENALTIES 


In the event of a player announcing Mah-Jong when 
his hand is not complete, the player making the error 
must pay to each of the other players half of the 
limit,—East Wind receiving full limit or paying full 
limit as the case may be. 

A player at any time holding an incorrect number of 
tiles must continue playing his hand with the incorrect 
number of tiles, but cannot complete his hand and win. 
If he has not enough tiles he may count what score 
he has if some other player goes Mah-Jong. If he 
has too many tiles he forfeits even this right. 


The one discarding a tile that permits another player 
to win must bear the entire losses of all other players 
if the player winning had any of the following four 
combinations of tiles exposed at the time of discarding, 
unless the discarder himself had two complete doubling 
honors and was waiting for the winning tile or was 
waiting for the winning tile which would give him 
more than two doubling honors. 


When nine tiles or more of the same suit are exposed 
and the discarded tile gives a winning hand of en- 
tirely one suit. (Example 1.) 
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b. When nine heads or more are exposed and the dis- 
carded tile gives a winning hand of entirely heads. 
(Example 2.) 

c. When two sets of dragons are exposed and the discard 
of the other kind of dragon completes a third set of 
dragons in a winning hand. (Example 3.) 

d. When three different sets of winds are exposed and 
the discard of the other wind gives a winning hand. 
(Example 4.) 


| fee] feo! 66) (ee) [ee 
CICIBIE BIBS 
Rei 
elle||e 
o}| ef] @ 
Ss 

690 


Example 1. Alny player discarding a One or a Four of 
Circles would complete this hand. Unless he had 
two or more complete doubling honors and was wait- 
ing for the winning tile, he must pay the winner for 
all. 


(+) (2) [4] (8) BEE 
bt) IT) 
i 


Example 2. Any player discarding a red dragon will permit 
this player to win and will be penalized for his reck- 
lessness by having to pay all scores, unless his own hand 
fulfills the requirements set out in Example No. tr. 
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sels a) (6) (8) 


FESS 
ells)[s 


Example 3. A player discarding a white dragon is liable to 
the penalty above mentioned, unless his own hand ful- 
fills the requirements given above in No. 1. Anyone 
may discard a One of Circles which, though permit- 
ting the player with the above hand to win, would not 
penalize the discarder. 


be ba (MLW eee 
fa}() [3] 
Bigs 


Example 4. A player discarding an East Wind would allow 
this player to win and would be penalized unless ex- 
cepted as in the other examples. Here as in Ex. 3, a 
discard to the other pair, i. e., a three of bamboo, would 
not be penalized. — 


Norte. (a) If a player has no choice in his discard; that 
is if he discard the winning Circles to an all Circles hand 
when he has only Circles to discard, he is not penalized. 


(b) When a penalty is imposed, all scores except that 
of the winning hand are canceled. 
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EXAMPLES OF WINNING HANDS 


No. 1 
Drew 


Bie 


Player is East Wind in South Wind round. 


MATSON eee ie. Mole tae we Ee 10 
Three 8 character (concealed) .... 6 
Three 3 bamboo (concealed) .... 6 
Three Heads (1 circle) (con- 
Cealed) tere niece anes erste vite se siete 
Three 5 character (exposed) ...... 2 


Pair of Heads drawn (1 character) 6 


40 Total Score 
For no sequences double once ................6- 80 Final Score 


Punged @ 


HARE RRMMGIE) (ee 


Player is North Wind in North Wind round. 


i WANES (GY ci pe a ern ae AD IR Eo aCe 10 
Three of Heads (9 character) (concealed)...... 10 
Three of Heads (North Wind) (concealed)..... 10 
Three of 3 Bamboo (concealed)............... 6 
Three of Heads (Red Dragon ) (exposed)..... 4 
_ 40 
For three red dragons double once.............. Hs 
60 

For three of own wind in own wind round 
dotblepcewiCeerrr atric ceticrs e cisth re peeare clare aerate ace 320 
For no sequence double once...........0..-e000e 640 


Player would collect 1280 from East Wind and 640 from 
other two winds. If his score 640 were over the limit he 
would collect double the limit from East and only the limit 
from South and West respectively. 
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5 66 7 © fae) [Co 
BZN S isa oo 
@ BRLiGa 

By Ua 
ae 

Player is North Wind in East Wind round. BSN 


Punged g 
Malin} onoremcc yee tries oo cra ona teenie siete 10 
Three Heads (red dragon) (exposed).......... 4 
Three 7 character (Exposed): aeiceis sans sie lee 2 
16 
For three red dragons double once............. 32 


Player collects 64 from East Wind; 32 from South and 
West. 


No. 4 


Drew 


\ 
FICE LUE E SETS] S) ESERIES 


Player is East Wind in East Wind Round. 


IM Es ES Koli¥ed oaks oe brokG boca Sane 10 
Three of Heads (red dragons) 
CEXDOSER) eee es ouateratienaieete 4 
Three of Heads (green dragons) 
Cconcealed}= ume eee aa 10 
Three of Heads (nine bamboo) 
(concealed) S\ hm cite Veneer 10 
Three of 5 bamboo (concealed).... 6 
Completing pair of player’s own wind 
in his own wind round by draw.. 8 


48 Total Score 
For no sequences double once...... 96 
For three red dragons double once.. 192 
For three green dragons double once 384 Firal Score 
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No. 5 


AMOS =F iE Dea ele 


Winning hand of “Single Heads.” One of the “Limit” 
Hands, player collecting double the limit from East and only 
the limit from the others. 


No. 6 


88) ; 286) | wee 
Bae} | Gao La 
Hl [HH] [HE] (©) (© @ 
@66] (ee0) [e00 
[use ies (es 
Winning hand containing sets of heads only; this is a 


“Limit Hand,” winner collecting double the limit from East 
and only the limit from the other two players. 


No. 7 


‘aaa 
Te 


Winning hand containing all three sets of dragons and 
any other set and pair. This is a “Limit Hand,” winner 
collecting double from East and the limit from the other 
two players. In all limit hands, East Wind, if winner, 
collects double limit from all players. 
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§ Drew No. 8 
fa) |@} (2. | | is : . eo| | ee] | oe 
(o/s) [| {| (2) (5) [3] >) 


Player is South Wind in South Wind a 
©OHO]} |O0O} |OOS 


Round. 
Math= i one 295s tactics wee oes 10 
Three Heads (white dragons) (con- 
cealed) 
Three 4 circles (exposed)......... 2 
Three Heads (9 circles) (exposed) 4 
Filling sequence in middle by draw 
to win 


ee ey 


ey 


round 


CC  Y 


34 Total Score 
For three white dragons double once 68 


For all one suit except winds and 


dragons double once ............ 136 Final Score 
Player collects 272 from East, 136 from North and West. 
— Drew 


ga8 | { R36 No. 9 i 
BG} (8 8) iG E 
is 
HUM) (saa) (ME 
Player is East Wind in South Wind Baa) (ReR) (RRR 
— 
10 


Mah- Jonge. tiaras 
Three 4 bamboo (exposed) ........ z 
Three 6 bamboo (exposed) ........ Zi 


Pair of Heads, completed by draw.. 6 


20 Total Score 
40 


80 
For all one suit double three times 160 Final Score 
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No. 10 
§ Drew 


Aaeee see 
Hae 
Eales 


Player is West Wind in East Wind round. 


Mah-JOnow ski cemt micas sees 16 

Four Heads (red ‘dragons ) (ex- 
Posed mre cerewankene costs aie cee alee 16 

Three 4 characters (exposed)...... 2 

Filling a sequence on the only open 
end 


ee 


32 Total Score 
For four red dragons double once.. 64 Final Score 


Player collects 128 from East and 164 from ort and 
South. 
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TWO AND THREE-HANDED GAMES 


. Three or even two may play Pung Chow, though the 
game is essentially a four-handed affair. It is played by 
three: people in exactly the same way that it is played by 
four, each player building up his own side of the wall and 
then combining to build the fourth side. 


This fourth side is regarded as the dummy wall. In the 
building and breaking down of the wall, East Wind acts 
for the dummy, throwing the dice for it whenever indicated. 
The three players then draw their original hand and 
ignore the dummy the rest of the game, playing in regular 
routine and omitting the dummy’s turn of play. 


When two play alone, each builds two sides of the wall 
and arrange the usual wall. Then they throw the dice, East 
Wind throwing for either of the two dummies, both draw 
their original hands and draw and discard alternately until 
one wins. 


Of course when two or three play there is less opposition 
or conflict and far greater possibilities in the draw than in the 
four-handed game. On this account, higher scores are the 
rule rather than the exception, making a more exciting and 
entertaining game but hardly one upon which stakes could 
be safely set. 
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SLANG TERMS 


Familiarity with the game and constant playing of it 
inevitably brings out slang phrases in calling the discard. 
Some of those that are prevalent among the foreign residents 
of Shanghai and other treaty ports of ‘China, and more re- 
cently in the Coast cities of our own country, are given here. 

“Characters” was quickly corrupted to “Crackers” by the 
Americans in Shanghai, and this was just as quickly changed 
to “Biscuits” by their British confreres. 

““Bamboos” is shortened to “Bams,” and is also called 
“Sticks”,—a Nine of Bamboo becoming ‘“‘Nine Sticks’, an 
Kight—“Eight Sticks”, and so on. ‘The One of Bamboo 
is irreverently named “Rubber Duck”, a term due probably 
to the length of neck and general shape of the bird on most 
of the Chinese tiles. The Eight of the same suit is not inap- 
propriately known as “Garden Gate”. 

The Circle suit is known as the “Cylinder”, “Tung”, 
“Dot”, or “Button” suit, and the tiles are called “Six But- 
tons”, “Three Dots”, etc. The One of Circles has become 
“Soup Plate’ or “One Dish”. The Two of Circles is 
“Snake’s Eyes” in American parlance. 

The Honor suit has evoked a multitude of nicknames for 
its various tiles. The Dragons are either “Snakes”, “‘Beasts’’, 
or “Dogs”, and are called “Green Snake’, “White Dog”, 
“Red Beast”, etc. The White Dragon, which in the Chinese 
sets is a blank ivory tile without any marking whatsoever, is 
referred to as “Soap” and hence, by a very natural sequence 
of ideas, as “Saturday Night”. ‘The Green Dragon is also 
called “Spinach”. 

The pronunciation of “Wind” in anouncing the discard of 
North, South, West and East Wind tiles, has become the 
poetical “Wynd”. ‘The Flowers and Seasons are generally 
known as the “Pretties”’. 

The occasional use of these and similar terms adds to the 
humor of the game, but they become tiresome, if overindulged 
in by facetious players. 
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TABLE OF DOUBLING VALUES 


Doubles | i eg] mel sel 4 5 6 
2 4 8 16 32 64 128 
4 8 16 32 64 128 256 
6 12 24 48 96 192 384 
8 16 32 64 128 256 512 
10 20 40 80 160 320 640 
12 24 48 96 192 384 768 
14 28 56 112 224 448 896 
16 32 64 128 256 512 1024 
18 36 WZ 144 288 576 1152 
20 40 80 160 320 640 1280 
22 44 88 176 352 704 1408 
24 48 96 192 384 768 1536 
26 52 104 208 416 832 1664 
28 56 112 224 448 896 1792 
30 60 120 240 480 960 1920 
32 64 128 256 512 1024 2048 
34 68 136 272 544 1088 2176 
36 72 144 288 576 1152 2304 
38 76 152 304 608 1216 2432 
40 80 160 320 640 1280 2560 
42 84 168 336 672 1344 2688 
44 88 176 352 704. 1408 2816 
46 92 184 368 736 1472 2944 
48 96 192 884 768 1536 3072 
50 100 200 400 800 1600 3200 
52 104 208 416 832 1664 3328 
54 108 216 432 864 1728 3456 
56 112 224 448 896 1792 
58 116 232 464 928 1856 3712 
60 120 240 480 960 1920 3840 
62 124 248 496 992 1984 3968 
64 128 256 512 1024 2048 4096 
66 132 264 528 1056 2112 4294 
68 136 272 544 1088 2176 4352 
70 140 280 560 1120 2240 4480 
72 144 288 576 1152 2304 4608 
74 148 296 592 1184 2368 4736 
76 152 304 608 1216 2432 4864 
78 156 312 624 1248 2496 4992 
80 160 320 640 1280 2560 5120 
82 164 328 656 1312 2624 5248 
84 168 336 672 1344 2688 5376 
86 172 844 688 1376 2752 5504 
88 176 352 704 1408 2816 5632 
90 180 360 720 1440 2880 5760 
92 184 368 736 1472 2944 
94 188 376 752 1504 3008 6016 
96 192 384 768 1536 3072 6144 
98 196 392 T84 1568 3136 6272 
100 200 400 800 1600 3200 
102 204 408 816 1632 3264 6528 
104 208 416 832 1664 3328 6656 
106 212 424 848 1696 3392 6784 
108 216 432 864 1728 8456 6912 
110 220 440 880 1760 3520 7040 
112 224 448 896 1792 3584 7168 
114 228 456 912 1824 3648 7296 
116 232 464 928 1856 3712 T424 
118 236 472 944 1888 3776 7552 
120 240 480 960 1920 83840 7680 
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